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A large number of schools have instituted dancing parties 
for grade school children. The principals of these 
- schools and many parents have not given enough thought 
to the consequences of what they are doing — 


THE PERILS 
GRADE SCHOOL DANCES 


Adapted from The Liguorian 


LETTER FROM a_ deeply 


A concerned mother inspires 


these remarks about an institution 
that is fast becoming prevalent 
throughout the country—dances for 
grade school children. Snatches of 
the letter are quoted below: 

“My husband and I.don’t be- 
lieve in children’s dating while 
they are in grade school and early 
high school, and we thought that 
was that. But then came the revo- 
lution. 

“We attended a P.T.A. meeting 
at our school, in which we have 
a seventh grader, and were glibly 
informed that a dance would be 
held for the seventh and eighth 
graders on a certain night, the first 
of a regular series being planned. 
And this is only the beginning. 


The Liguorian (February, = = Redemptorist Fathers, 


Another parish school in our city 
has dances for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth graders. Another has 
a ‘Co-ed club’ for sixth, seventh 
and eighth graders, with weekly 
dances. 

“When I told my 12-year-old 
daughter she was not going to any 
of these dances, she flashed a 
Catholic magazine published for 
children before my face in which 
occasional dating, dancing and 
‘hand-holding’ were practically 
approved for kids not yet in their 
teens, and even ‘kissing’ was light- 
ly tossed off as not a very serious 
problem for such youngsters. 

“Who in the name of all that’s 
good gives permission for such 
tripe to be beamed to grammar 
school youngsters? If a sister is re- 
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sponsible for these answers, she 
is really naive! -Think of sixth 
graders discussing dates, dancing 
and kissing with their classmates 
first, and then waving the maga- 
zine under mama’s nose to prove 
to her that she is just an old 
fogey! 

“We have five children under 
12, and) are deeply concerned 
about this problem. It has already 
been suggested by some of the 
P.T.A. mothers in our group that, 
because we won't let our daugh- 
ter attend their dances, she must 
be untrustworthy. Isn’t it time that 
storm warnings be issued on this 
subject?” 


Tuere are some mothers and 
fathers (and probably some 
naive school sisters) who will 
scoff at any “storm warnings” 
we raise on this subject as the un- 


realistic worries of a pessimist and 
an alarmist. They present a bat- 
tery of reasons for sponsoring 
grade school and early high school 
dances, none of which could be 
argued against if they gave a true 
complete picture of the conse- 
quences of such parties. “We want 
our children to learn gracefulness 
of movement, and dancing is an 
excellent means of training them 
to be graceful. We want our boys 
to get along well with girls, and 
our girls to get along well with 
boys, and dancing trains them to 
like and respect one another. We 
want our children to have an in- 
nocent good time, and our well- 
chaperoned dances are a lot of 
fun for them.” 

For mothers and fathers who 
absolutely refuse to look more 
deeply into this matter than those 
who present such arguments, it is 
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Can YOU answer that, Mother. . . 
in a way that will instill in your 
child a deep respect for parent- 
hood, and reverence for God for 
designing a beautiful plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life,” 
by Ellis W. Whiting, does for you 
as you read it, word for word, to 
your child, truthfully iving him 
or her the FACTS OF LIFE. - - 

R 100,000 COPIES SOLD 

This B2.. is unique because: 1) the 
TRUTH is told” with father and mother 
in the picture, all in child language. No 
‘s whole concept of sex 


is started a high, spiritual plane. 
3) EXACTS. "WORDS supplied. 4) PUR- 


tire child. 5) Section of delicate QUES- 

and ANSWERS for older children. 

6) Creates new pepresiation of mother. 
HIGHL R 

In book by Sup’t. of Catholic Schools, and 


book review from St. Francis Seminary, 
concluding: “The work is highly recom- 
mended to parents by a number of cau- 
tious 
Excerpts f J. D. Conway’s ré- 
view of this bo The Catholic Messen 
er, follow: “I don’t mind giving him 
author) a free assist, because the book 
well deserves a boost.”—“It will 
the curious little mind from experim rer 
shame, and a_ feeling of guilt” An 
above “all, it will establish that ms ee 
and frankness which is going to 
necessary ten or twelve years: later wean 
real problems arise. And thus will — 
"teen agers from coming to me, or 
other priest, with, questions they wouldn't 
dare ask mother 
MON NEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Price in attractive new format is $1.00, 
If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return in ten 
days and money will be promptly refund. 

. Just wrap a dollar “bill in sheet of 
paper on which is PRINTED your name 
and address and mail in nearest mail box 
to the publishers. No C.O.D. orders ac- 
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probably hopeless to offer an- 
other side of the picture. There 
are many mothers and fathers who 
have been and are uneasy about 
grade school dances, and others 
who are still open to conviction on 
one side or the other. For them 


we present the following thoughts. 


The thoughts are not spun from 
an ivory tower, far removed from 
the realities of life. We have 
preached scores of retreats to high 
school youngsters; have talked to 
hundreds of them about _ their 
problems; in some matters we 


know more about them than: their 


parents will ever know. 


First, a few words about danc- 


ing. We are speaking here about 
such dances as bring a boy and 
girl into modest bodily contact 
and keep them there throughout 
the length of the dance, and in 
several succeeding dances. We are 
not referring to tap-dancing, or 
gymnastic dancing, the steps or 
movements of which a girl or a 
boy may profitably learn and 
practice at any age alone. 
Dancing, as we take it here, 


that is, physical contact between 


a boy and a girl accompanied by 
rhythmic movements, has never 
been considered in Catholic mor- 
ality to be entirely free from mor- 
al danger. Apart entirely from 


a 
“Mother where do babi 2” 4 
to 
cepted. 
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sinful dancing (marked by tight 
bodily contact, with passion-pro- 
voking movements), even good 
dancing can and often does give 
rise to temptations. There is the 
temptation to want to get closer 
and closer to one’s dancing part- 
ner, which, though it may be re- 
sisted in public, too often seeks 
indulgence in private. 

There is also the fact that danc- 
ing together often causes a couple 
to fall in love, so that they want 
to be together and to dance to- 
gether more and more, to become, 
as it were, “steady partners.” This 
is all to the good in mature per- 
sons who are in a position to think 
about getting married. Innocent 
dancing has led to many a court- 
ship that in turn led to a happy 
marriage. The point is, however, 
that a certain maturity of age and 
character is necessary to neutral- 
ize or even to turn into good the 
dangers that are attendant on 
dancing. Maturity is necessary to 
help a person resist the temptation 
to seek closer and closer contact 
with a dancing partner. It is also 
necessary to make “falling in love” 
and “steady company-keeping” a 
good thing. 

We know that someone may 
quickly say here that these dan- 
gers don’t apply to grade school 
children at all. First of all, they 
will say, such children are as yet 
unaware of passion and the stir- 
rings of sexual emotion. Why de- 
prive them of the fun of dancing 
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because of theoretical temptations 
they are not old enough to experi- 
ence? This is really an “ivory 
tower” point of view. It is very 
possible to force an interest in sex 
as such on a child long before this 
would have naturally arisen. But 
even when, fortunately, this inter- 
est is not awakened prematurely 
by frequent dancing, such regular 
dancing can and does intensify 
the awakening when it does come 
with the advent of puberty. 

In both cases, the problems the 
child will face are fearfully com- 
plicated by the attitude of the 
world around it. Already corrupt- 
ed children talk to them about 
their knowledge of and experi- 
ences in sex. Few children entirely 
escape seeing some of the lewd 
pictures or booklets that are so 
wide-spread today. Kissing adver- 
tisements on television and. bill- 
boards set a kind of pattern for 
them. Sexy jokes are overheard, 
either from their elders or their 
friends. And their own fallen hu- 
man nature begins to yearn for 
just the things that the pagan 
world makes so attractive. 

We feel strongly that a very im- 
portant part of the chain of events 
that makes a youngster’s battle for 
purity unnaturally difficult .is the 
short-sighted policy of parents in 
thrusting them into dancing par- 
ties even before they have reached 
their teens. 

The second danger of pre-teen- 


age dancing parties is not less real. 
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It is the danger that such parties 
will force far forward into the pro- 
cess of a child’s growing up the 
desire for and practice of some 
kind of steady company-keeping. 
Again this may not show up at 
once when parents arrange to have 
dances for their sixth, seventh and 
eighth grade children. (Make no 
mistake — there are already plenty 
of “puppy-love” friendships among 
grade school kids today.) But, 
granting that a child may dance 
its way through the seventh and 
eighth grades without attaching 
itself to a girl friend or a boy 
friend, we emphatically state that 
the same child will be irresistibly 
attracted to steady company-keep- 
ing in early high school. 

In reply to parents who may try 
to prevent the high school fresh- 
man or sophomore from going 
steady, the child can justly say: 
“For two years you have been 
sending me to dances without a 
steady partner; now I want a 
steady partner and I’m going to 
have one.” 

If there are any parents who 
don’t care whether this happens or 
not, or who think it cute, or who 


‘stoutly maintain that it will do no 


harm to their children, they are 
not the ones for whom we are 
writing. We know that such early 
and steady company-keeping very 


often leads. to sin of one kind or 


another; that it ruins the educa- 
tion of the child; that it wrecks 


the relationship between the child 


and its parents. 

All this is backed up by a very 
obvious design of God evident in 
the natural attitudes and interests 
of children in their grade school 
days. Left to themselves, boys be- 
fore puberty are more interested 
in boys and in boys’ activities: in 
athletic games, in outdoor pur- 
suits, in physical prowess and 
skills. And by the same design, 
girls are ordinarily more interest- 
ed in playing with their girl 
friends. 

Adults may feel that this order 
of nature ought to be upset; they 
may fear that this instinctive ex- 
clusion of the other sex from their 
interests may carry over into their 
later lives. They need have no 
fear. Suddenly, shortly after the 
period of developing puberty, in- 
terest in the other sex will awaken 
like the breaking of a dawn. Even 
then it will have to be trained to 
stay within bounds until fuller 
maturity will make thoughts of 
marriage prudent and reasonable. 
But this dawning interest can be 
forcibly anticipated and _pre-ar- 
ranged, and when it is, the whole 
process of growing up is beset 
with unnatural complications. And 
we think that regular dancing par- 
ties, arranged by parents for grade 
school and early high school chil- 
dren, are an_ effective way of 
changing the designs of God. 

We realize that in writing these 
things we are resisting a trend that 


has already gathered terrific mo- 
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mentum. We are aware ‘of: the 


large number of Catholic schools © convinced ‘of what we have said 


that have instituted dancing les- 
sons and dancing parties for grade 
school children. We feel certain 
that many of the principals of 
these schools and many parents 
themselves have not yet given 
enough thought to the  conse- 
quences of what they are doing; 
they have not realized how much 
they have yielded to secularism, 
in its light attitude toward cradle 
courtships and its heavy empha- 
sis on sex, in this important mat- 
ter. 

We think that the resistance to 
the trend should now come from 


parents. If enough parents, deeply 


above, will stand up in P.T.A. 
meetings and informal gatherings 
with the teachers of their children, 
and proclaim their opposition to 
forcing an interest in sex, through 
dancing classes and parties, on 
children not yet even in their 
teens, the trend can be reversed 
at least in Catholic schools and 
wherever Catholic principles pre- 
vail. Then the time that is now 
given to dancing lessons and par- 
ties can be turned over to athletics 
for the boys and engrossing activi- 
ties for the girls, and high schools 
will be spared many a problem. 


More About Babies 


THE SERIES OF anecdotes “About Babies” in our July issue in- 
cluded one about the Lying-in Hospital at the University of Chicago 
which planned a big ceremony for the first child born on National 
Child Health Day and then had the unanticipated result of no babies 
being born on that day. This prompted Mother M. Macaria, O.S.F., 
of St. Francis Hospital in Lynwood, Calif., to advise us of an ex- 
perience that this hospital had which was the reverse of the one we 
related. To celebrate in a thankful manner their realization of a con- 
vent after 11 years without one, the Sisters designated the day on 
which they occupied their convent as one on which free hospital — 
care would be given to all mothers and babies for infants born at 
any time during the 24-hour period. No advance notice or publicity 
of any kind was given to the plan but,.to use Mother Macaria’s’ 
words: “God must have warned the little cherubs for ‘a bumper crop 
of 20 babies arrived on that day. God willed that no _———* be 
shown to either sex for 10 were girls and 10 were boys.” 


P.S. On the following day only three babies were born. 
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to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


Dale Francis formerly wrote the “Looking and Listening” col- 


umn for Our Sunday Visitor. 


When he and his family moved to 


Cuba, it was, of course, impossible for him to continue such a 
column for a U.S. audience. Now that he has returned to the 
United States, The Family Digest is fortunate to be able to engage 
Dale to write a monthly entertainment column similar to his old 


O.S.V. column. 


T HAS BEEN only a few months 

short of two years since that 

day we bid goodbye to U.S. 

television and I closed up shop on 

an entertainment column, yet here 

I am back at the old shop at a new 
location. 

If anyone wonders why, iti is for 
precisely the reason I started the 
OSV column in the first place — 
it is impossible for me to live in 
this modern world of the one-eyed 
monster without having something 


to say. Motion pictures and tele- 
vision work as a catalyst on me, 
filling me with things I want to 
say about them. And if I didn’t 
place to say these 
suppose I would become 
er of opinions until 
one day I would burst and — 
someone would casually ‘nate Dale 
ploded did he? Well, that’s 
Francis all over.” 
So Jack Fink, the editor of The 
Family Digest, having pity on me 
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ing the sort of fellow who 


— and 


didn’t want tobe responsible for 


any explosion with accompanying 
fallouts said “All right” I 
said I would like to write a column 
for him. 

Now many readers of The Fam- 
ily Digest are also readers of Our 
Sunday Visitor, so many of you 
will already be familiar with my 
ideas about entertainment. Yet in 
a year and a half away from U:S. 
entertainment I’ve had a chance to 
think about it and so perhaps some 
of my ideas are not quite the same 
— when you are writing a weekly 
column you rush so hard to kee 
up with what’s new that you don't 
really have a chance to sit down 
and think about what’s what. 

Television is undoubtedly the 
most important entertainment 
media now. Far more time is 
spent before a TV set than in the 
pursuit of all other forms of en- 
tertainment. 

Television has achieved some 
outstanding things and I’m not one 
of those who unreservedly criticize 
it. But what I said long ago many 
times I say now with even more 
force — be sure you own your 
television set and that it doesn’t 
own you. If the one-eyed monster 
in the living room gets half a 
chance it will hypnotize you to a 
place where you sit all evening in 
the darkness, accepting whatever 
the monster chooses to offer you, 
leaving your free will inoperative. 
It's good to have your set darken- 
ed more often than it’s shining. 
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“Most _ particularly you must 
choose programs for your children 
with care. It isn’t that they are go- 
ing to be morally corrupted by 
most television; it’s just that their 
tastes are going to be deadened. 

Look at your television sched- 
ules and say, “Well, we will watch 
this at 8 p.m. and this at 9:30, but 
the rest of the evening keep the 
television set dark.” Be the master 
of your own home. Reclaim your 
living room. 

You'll be surprised if you do. It 
will give you a chance to look at 
the children — “Imagine that, lit- 
tle Jamie has grown, hasn't he, 
mother. Last time I saw him out 
in full light he was just beginning 
to toddle and here he is six feet 
tall,” the happy father will say. 

As for the children, they'll want 
to know, “But whatta we gonna 
do?” and you can tell them about 
books. This won’t be too difficult. 
You can explain they: are some- 
thing like the comics except there 
are no pictures. They know about 
comic books for they look at them 
during the commercials and while 
it will be difficult to get them to 
accept the fact that there are no 
pictures, they will eventually start 
reading out of sheer boredom and 
no telling what might happen after 
that. They might even become 
literate. 

As for you and your spouse, 
you'll have a wonderful time, just 
talking about the good old days 
and you have no idea how good it 
makes you feel just to look over at 
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the: empty eyed ‘television set. — 
silent like a moose ‘head on the 


wall, the trophy of your conquer- 
ing of the power that controls mil- 
lions of homes in our nation. 


W une we've Been away a 
whole covey of new film programs 
have descended on the scene. 
There are a half dozen films about 
western sheriffs, another consider- 
able number about law enforcers 
on the national, state, county and 
city levels, still more about those 
romantic figures of pure fiction, 
the private eyes. 

The difficulty I have with these 
is in separating them in my mind. 
When I try to remember them 
they all merge into one and while 
the locales change from the water- 
front to western towns to busy 
highways, they are all essentially 
the same. There are even other 
stories that merge in my mind 
when I recall them, Doctors Hud- 
son and Christian crowding into 
the same room. 

For all their sameness, these 

rograms grow on you and you 
ind yourself willingly watching 
them. But then the fact that they 
grow on you is not to be construed 
as a recommendation. Fungus will 
grow on you, too, and you take 
violent measures to prevent it. 

I don’t mean by this that I con- 
sider these programs a kind of a 
malignant evil. Not at all. Taken 
separately they are probably as in- 
nocuous as anything in our modern 


world. Their morals are impec- 
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cable, heroes conquer,. ‘villains 
perish, black is black and white is 
white and never the profane shall 
greet. 

But unfortunately they can’t be 
taken separately, They must be 
taken in aggregate and in aggre- 
gate they are frightening examples 
of how precious hours can be frit- 
tered away and taste can be dull- 
ed by the constant ingestion of the 
tasteless. 

What I am saying is that a little 
of this sort of thing is all right. 
There are times when the scripts 
may be interesting and some of the 
starring actors, MacDonald Carey, 
for example, are men with real 
ability whose talents deserve re- 
warding. But please don’t give 
yourself over body and soul to the 
endless round of such programs. 


Because I reap a great many 
magazines while we were away, I 
was well aware that a fellow nam- 
ed Mike Wallace had become 
something of a sensation on tele- 
vision. It made me rather anxious 
to hurry back because sensations 
on television soon fade off into 
that limbo where Red Buttons, 
Milton Berle and the other kings 
of yesteryear have gone. 

I was back in time to see Mike 
Wallace and I wish I hadn't hur- 
ried. There have been some fairly 
disgusting things on television but 
none more disgusting than this. 

Mike Wallace simply takes his 
gues up a darkened alley and 

lackjacks them. His sole purpose 
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. I- never 
thought the day would come when 
I would sympathize with Philip 
Wylie and yet I did. Wylie, who 
has fostered more philosophical 
humbug than any other popular 
writer of our day, was unmerciful- 
ly used by Wallace and when 
Wylie did suggest there were two 
— in the Bible that he thought 
the key to living, Wallace changed 
the subject and went on. His notes 
told him to move on to another 
subject and he wasn’t newspaper- 
man enough to be curious about 
the opening offered by Wylie. 

I predict Mr. Wallace will have 
a short life on television, one that 
will eventually be filled with law 
I har ualify for respect. I 
Confidential would be 
short-lived, too, and it not only 
continues to live but has spawned 
in its foul waters a dozen imita- 
tors. Since the appeal of Wallace's 
program is that of the 
appeal of Confidential, I could 
certainly be wrong. 


I'm sorry I missed Wallace’s 


encounter with William Buckley. 
From what I have heard it was 
the ‘one time that Wallace got 
what he deserved and in this arena 
the Christian ate the lion. I can 
well believe this is true for while 
I wear no man’s political pants but 
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my own — and. Buckley’s would be 
an exceedingly tight fit for me in 
most places — I have come to re- 
spect. and like his conservative 
opinion weekly, The National Re- 
view, which is a rarity among 

litical magazines, one that is able 
to laugh at the world and at itself 
when laughter is appropriate. 


Prosasry NEXT IN importance to 
television in the entertainment 
media are the motion pictures. As 
a matter of fact, it may still be the 
most important in many ways 
since movies influence people 
over the world. x 


Like television, the field of mo- 
tion pictures is one that can do 
tremendous good and has done 
— good with some outstanding 
ilms. But like television, there are 
mediocre productions that can 
serve no worthwhile purpose. 

Since a monthly magazine will 
have its difficulties reviewing mo- 
tion pictures in time to influence 
your movie-going habits, Ill talk 
sometimes about films you've al- 
ready seen and perhaps together 
we'll be able to figure out. what 
made them either good or bad. 
I'm currently in a mild cam- 
paign to catch up on some signi- 
icant’ films whenever the oppor- 
tunity is offered by second: run 
houses and drive-ins. 


- The’ first picture I saw was 


“Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison” and 
while I was mildly entertained I 
came away wondering what it was 


that made Catholic critics leap 


 geems ‘to be embarrass. He is 
totally uninspired as a newspaper- 
man and he does only’ what his 
notes tell him to do. 
My own sympathies are inevit 
a 
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with joy at its appearance. 

I recognize the producer went 
to great pains to make the film 
authentic—just think of the time it 
took to drain the blood out of Miss 
Kerr every day before shooting the 
film so she would look as deathly 
pale as the producer thought all 
nuns look. 

But my complaint is that Miss 
Kerr never really convinced me she 
was a nun at all. She obviously 
wasn't going to have anything to 
do with the Marine but then she 
could have been a married. wo- 
man or even a girl who didn't like 
Marines. There just wasn’t any 
real spirituality indicated. 

But I don’t want to pursue this 
too far for someone is sure to say, 
“Well, why carp? It’s better than 
‘Baby Doll’ isn’t it?” And the 
answer, of course; is that it cer- 
tainly is and I’m not really carp- 
ing, I’m just saying we shouldn't 
turn -handsprings just because a 
film was made about a nun. And 
if a picture is made about a nun 
and it falls short of being all it 
could have been then it is quite 
all right to point this out. 

Now it doesn’t matter what I 
say anyhow about this film so far 
as the boxoffice is concerned. 
You've either seen it or not seen 
it. But in fairness both to the film 
and the critics who praised it more 
effusively than I’m able to praise 

it, had I been previewing films I 
would have urged you to see it. 


Avornen THING I plan to do in 
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this column is talk about radio. 
You know what radio is. Books 
are comics. without pictures, radio 
is television without pictures. 
Radio is still doing an excellent - 
in news coverage — television 
never come close to approximating 
it in roundup coverage — 
much of night-time radio is a sur- 
render to television and there are 
few programs of imagination and 
intelligence. 

NBC comes closest to offering 
programs that challenge and while 
no one is going to be bettered by 
their daytime fare, much of it is 
entertaining. I’ve never listened to 
the daytime serials on either net- 
work but I suppose I should so 
that I can report on them. I'll do 
it sometime and offer up what I 
expect to be a kind of subtle tor- 
ture. 


Finatty, IN THIS column I'll dis- 
cuss records and record albums. 
If you think this inappropriate 
it is simply because you haven't 
looked lately at the recording busi- 
ness. Records are making the stars 
in all mediums of entertainment. 
Pat Boone, Elvis Presley and other 
stars of the discs are big names in 
television and motion pictures be- 
cause they have had hit records. 
Even motion picture stars like Tab 
Hunter, Robert Taylor and Robert 
Mitchum have recognized this to 
a place where they've been led 
into recording studios and — since 
talent is one of the least qualifica- 
tions for stardom in the record 
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world — some like Tab Hunter 
have become bigger names than 
ever before. 

But my sole first review of a 
record is one long paen of praise 
for RCA Victor’s “Look At Me 
Love” as sung by Maria Teresa. 
This is predictable for I've been 
praising Maria Teresa regularly in 
my OSV column for a year or 
more. As a matter of fact, while it 
doesn’t mention it on the jacket of 
the album, it was a column of 
mine that was read by George 
Marek that interested him in hear- 


ing her. Once he heard her the 
outcome was certain — she was 
signed by Victor. 

Maria Teresa Carillo simply has 
one of the most beautiful voices in 
the world. When you hear her sing 
the title song and follow it with 
the gay “Marimba,” you'll know 
what I say is true. 

I recommend you get this album 
if you don’t already have it. If it 
doesn’t become a big hit then I'll 
think that talent not only isn’t a 
necessity in the recording world 
but a handicap. 


THORNDYKE 


“Pop, can | go to the movies soon’s 
you run out of reasons why I can’t?” 
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Jt Happens Every Saturday 


Condensed from Grail 


K“G OR THE LOVE OF heaven, 
shut that door!” Fath- 
er sat up in bed and shouted. 

A small figure scurried out of 
sight, gave the door a slam that 
threatened to break it off its 
hinges, then stood outside and 
pounded for admittance. 

Father groaned and buried_his 
head in the pillow. “Why do they 
have to get up in the middle of 
the night?” 

“It isn’t the middle of the night, 
dear. It’s six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. And why don’t you just give 
up and admit you can’t win? It’s 
been going on now for 14 years. 


Irene Boyd 


Sleep in on Saturday morning? 
Not when you're the father 
of ten lively children. 


Come in, come in,” I called above 
the din. 

_ “Yes, come in, come in, who- 
ever you are.” Father raised his 
chin up from the pillow. 

The door swung open wide and 
our tousled three-year-old dashed 
in with the morning paper under 
his arm. 

“I brought you the paper, 
daddy.” He hopped up on the bed 
and plopped the paper down with 


Grail (June, "61}. St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, Inc., 
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gusto ‘on his father’s stomach. . 

“Now, isn’t that sweet of him?” 
I asked father reproachfully. “He 
brought you the moming paper.” 

“Yes, that’s very sweet. I can’t 
think of: anything I'd rather do 
than read the paper at six o'clock 
in the morning on a day I don’t 
have to get up. Thank you, son.” 
He patted: Bobbie’s blond head. 

Bobbie crowed with delight. “I 
brought daddy the paper, didn’t I 
mamma?” He crawled over his 
father and settled between us. — 

“Hey, mom.” My 18-year-old 
daughter ‘stuck her head in the 
door. “May I come in? I want: to 
see if my slip is hanging.” 

“For gosh sakes,” father growl- 
ed and reached for a cigarette. 
“Can't you see if your slip is hang- 
ing, or whatever it’s doing, in your 
own mirror? And where are you 
going before daylight?” 

“It is daylight. And I'm going 
to. 6:30. Mass. The Legion of 
Mary is having a Communion 
breakfast. And I can’t look at my 
slip in my own mirror, because I 
don’t have one long enough. 
Mother has the only full length 
mirror.” 

“Here.” Father grabbed his 
trousers. “Here’s five dollars. Get 
yourself a long mirror or whatever 
you need, and ‘stay out of here in 
the mornings!” 

“Yes, daddy,” she said meekly. 

Father looked a little guilty. 

“Yes, daddy.” 
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“I'm sorry, but daddy likes to 
sleep on his day off. Now say a 
prayer for me. 

“Yes, daddy. ‘Thank you, daddy. 
Got to hurry. Bye.” She was off. 
- “Pat,” father called after her, 
“Shut that door!” 

“Yes, daddy.” Once more the 
door slammed shut. 

_“Ah-a-a.” Father Jeaned back 
on the pillow and closed his eyes. 

Everything was quiet now. 
Even the bronze angel was lying 
very still between us. I was very 
still too. I was debating with my- 
self whether to get out of bed and 
get an early start on the house- 
work or to stay in bed for another 
hour's rest. I didn’t have long to 
debate. Crash — bang — and a 
series of thumps... then sil- 
ence. 

“Heavens! What was that?” I 
jumped out of bed and grabbed 
my robe. I dashed into the hall. 
A few minutes later I was back 
with a red-faced tear-stained four- 
year-old. 

“Well?” Father waited expect- 
antly. 

“He just tumbled down a few 
steps,” I answered. 

“Oh,” father said in a relieved 
voice. “I thought maybe it was 
something serious. Like the ceil- 
ing falling in or the floor falling 
through. Are you hurt, son?” he 
asked gently. 
~ “Only his pride,” I answered. 

“Hey, dad,” 14-year-old 
young man called from the head 
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of the stairs. “Are you awake?” 

“No,” father called back, “I'm 
asleep. What’s on your mind?” 

Thus encouraged, a. pajama-clad 
figure vaulted the stairs and 
burst into the room. He found 
himself a place on the foot of the 
bed. 


“Watch my feet.” Father moved 
his legs over. “They're the only 
ones I have. Well, let’s have it.” 

“Guess who won the game last 
night?” 

“I don’t have to guess who won 
it! I know that from the tone of 
your voice. What was the score?” 
Any mention of football and fath- 
er was wide awake. During the 
football season I had football for 
breakfast, lunch, and supper. I 
dodged flying footballs on the way 
to the garage, I stepped over them 
in the hall and even took them 
out of chubby arms at night. 
From the three-year-old baby up 
to father it was all the same. One 
had to show a definite interest in 
football to be considered one of 
the family. 

“Come out of your dream.” I 
shook him gently. “What was the 
score?” 

“26-19. Boy what a game! That 
puts us on top in the league. And 


next week we play St. Francis.”. 


. “Did you say we won last 
night?” At that moment our two 
pin up girls bounced into the 
room and managed to find them- 
selves a place on the bed. . 

-»,‘What is this anyway?” Father 
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glared at the twins. “A fellow has 
about as .much privacy around 
here as Times, Square on New 
Year’s Eve. Where’re the other 
four?” 

The children looked around to 
see who was still missing. “Betty | 
stayed at Helen’s all night. Pat 
went to church. And Katie and 
Dolores are still sleeping.” 

“Well,” father yawned, “thank 
heaven someone has some sense. 
Waking people up at six o'clock 
in the morning. Why, that’s prac 
tically the middle of the night to 
someone who doesn’t have to get 
up. Let’s see, how long have I 
been awake now? It’s 7:15.” 

“7:15? I have to serve eight 
o'clock Mass.” Son jumps up and 
races up the stairs. “Got to hurry 
or Til be late.” 

“That’s right. Today’s first Sat- 
urday.” The twins follow their 
brother up the stairs. 

“First Saturday.” I had forgot- 
ten. “I think I'll go to Mass too, 
dear,” I told father. “I'll shut the 
door and you go back to sleep.” 

“Sleep!” Father swung his feet 
over the bed and reached for his 
slippers. “Who can sleep on a 
morning like this? I'll go to Mass 
with . Then when we come 
back we'll pack a lunch and go on 
a picnic. But next Saturday I'm 
going to sleep till noon.” 

I gave him a quizzical look, but 
said nothing. It seemed to me that 
I had heard those words before! 
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F 7 This mother found that praying the Family Rosary 
| can be exasperating at times, but it. brings 
blessings even in the natural order 


the Rosary 


By 
Lorraine Juliana 


Cs ND BLESSED is a froo-umm, Jesus.” 
I winced. “Fruit of thy womb, % 


Jerry nodded, and the family rosary con- 
tinued. The next. two Hail Mary’s were remark- 
able for his emphatic enunciation of FRUIT - 
OF - THY - WOMB. On the third, he went back 
to the sing-song “froo-umm” — and also on the 


J ones that followed. 

“Fruit - of - thy - womb!” I called his at- 
tention to the words again, a bit impatiently, dis- 
liking the interruption but knowing from experi- 

,. ence that it was necessary. Such habits of care- 
less articulation were like weeds growing among 
our roses, putting down roots quickly but stub- 

born to pull out. 


‘ Did other families who prayed the rosary 
16 
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OUR FAMILY AND THE ROSARY 


together have the same problem, 
I wondered? Sometimes it was 
amusing, sometimes exasperating, 
the rigamarolish syllables that 
could evolve from a Hail Mary. 
For awhile it would be Bob, 
habitually drawling, “El-mer, fulla 
grace.” Again, it would be Jerry 
swallowing “woman” — or Mike 
mumbling, “Now ’n tower death.” 

_How could anybody concentrate 
on the mysteries when the kids 
wouldn’t even pronounce the 
words properly? 

Over six years ago, when I 
heard the story of Our Lady of 
Fatima for the first time, soon 
after my conversion to the Church, 
we inaugurated the daily family 
rosary in our home. We've said 
something like 2,000 rosaries since 
then, I computed in a quick dis- 
traction — and probably less than 
200 prayed with the reverent at- 
tention that the Blessed Mother 
deserves. 

That first year Bobby, who was 
seven, and Jerry, four, had knelt 
with me before the crucifix.in the 
living room after two-year-old 
Mike was in bed or parked more 
or less quietly on the couch. Bob 
rather liked saying the prayers, 
particularly when he could lead. 
Jerry's specialty was answering the 
Gloria. He would kneel silently, 
waiting while we prayed each de- 
cade, and then as soon as he heard 
the words, “Glory be to the Fath- 
er—” he would: sing out, “As it was 
in a ‘ginning, Now ‘n ever shall 


be, WORLD OUT END A-MENI!”" 
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But the novelty wore off. Along 
with the familiarity of: habit came 
carelessness, and reluctance. Bob 
no longer wanted to lead. Re- 

nding can become pretty. me- 
chanical — and there is no limit 
to the number of distractions pos- 
sible if you make no effort to ban- 
ish them. Kneeling boys can push 
each other off balance, or sit back 
on their heels, or lean on the near- 
est piece of furniture in most un- 
comfortable-looking and irreverent 
postures. 

As the younger ones have learn- 
ed the prayers, they have joined 
us. The setting has gradually 
shifted to the dining room: it is 
easier to maintain discipline and 
at the same time cuddle a restless 
baby or nurse a hungry one when 
the rosary is prayed sitting around 
the big table. We have also found 
that distractions (like reading a 
comic out of the corner of one’s 
eye, or trying to stare each other 
down) are less likely if the only 
illumination is a vigil candle burn- 
ing before the Blessed Mother's 
statue at the end of the table. A 
rather elaborate system has been 
evolved to settle arguments about 
whose turn it is to lead, who lights 
the candle, and who blows it out. 

There have been many times, 
especially when my husband was 
not home to help corral the herd, 
that I have been strongly tempted 
to drop the whole business. Every- 
thing seems to conspire against it: 
outside activities—especially as the 
children get older . . company 
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dropping in . . . the disheartenin 
re of the children. They 
aren't through with their home- 
work . . . or they are “on this ex- 
citing chapter!” .. . or there is a 
TV program just starting that they 
can’t possibly miss. 

Wouldn’t one rosary, I have 
wondered a bit desperately, said 
privately by me with as much at- 
tention and devotion as I could 
muster, be more pleasing to the 
Blessed Mother a the same 
prayers said by four or five people 

so many interruptions and no 
discernible piety? 

“~And blessed is the fruit - of - 
thy - womb, Jesus!” Jerry winked 
both eyes at me from across the 
table, grinning triumphantly. 

I grinned back. The family ros- 
ary does bring blessings, even in 
the natural order. The children 
generally go on off to bed with a 
minimum of quarreling, “tran- 
quilized” by the repetition of the 
prayers. The family has weathered 
some pretty rough storms, confi- 
dent that Mary would see us safe- 
ly through. If the recital ‘some- 
times seems mere habit, with little 

“recollection,” it is at least a good 
habit, acquired through faith and 
obedience to the request of the 
Mother of God. 

As we started on the last de- 
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cade, I glanced around the table at 
the faces lighted up by the flick- 
ering candle’ flame: Dark-haired 
Bob, torn by stormy adolescent 
conflicts within himself and with 
others . . . Jerry, passionately de- 
voted to snakes, baseball, and 
Hardy boy mysteries . . . Mike, 
whose enthusiasm in planning and 
constructing everything from 
battery-run minnow traps to min- 
jature altars and B-29’s would 
seem to indicate an engineering 
vocation . . . Mary Elizabeth, our 
little Marian Year blossom, seated 
in her high chair with a broken 
rosary clutched in one _ hand, 
chanting, “Hail, Mary 
. JE-sus!” . . . and in my lap, 
given a plastic crucifix. to hold to 
minimize grabs at my rosary, 
chubby Tony. 
Staying together, praying to- 
the family” for 
peace. Peace in the home. Peace 
in the world. Not the false peace 
which comes from compromising 
with evil, from under 
difficulty. The peace Our Lady 
promised will come from _perse- 
vering in the face of obstacles . . . 
from trying to conform our will 
with God’s . . . from doing what 
He asks, because He wants it, 
even if we can’t always see the 
reason, or the results. 


There is never much trouble in any family where the 
< children hope some day to resemble their parents —w. L. 
' Phelps, printed in the Irish Digest. 
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“There is not the slightest 
doubt in my. mind that the . 
U.S. will eventually join the 
long roster of .free nations | 
-that support some form of 
family allowances.” 


Family 


Allowances 


Are Long Overdue 


Condensed from America 


HAVE BEEN campaigning for 
a full-scale study of Canada’s 
program of family allow- 
ances ever since I first of- 
fered my resolution in the Sen- 


ate for such a study in the sum-. 


mer of 1955. When I offered my 
proposal, it was the first time that 
legislation dealing with family al- 
lowances ever had been presented 
in either chamber of our Congress. 
I felt it was long overdue. I still 
think so. 

Co-sponsors of the family allow- 
ances resolution in 1955 were 
Senators Paul H. Douglas of Illi- 
nois, Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York, John F. Kennedy of Massa- 


Senator Richard: L. Neuberger 
Junior Senator from Oregon 


chusetts, Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minné- 
sota, Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
and Patrick V. McNamara’ of 
Michigan. 

It is still my hope that careful 
and thorough analysis by a Sen- 
ate committee of Canada’s highly 
successful experiment with family 
allowances — an experiment now 
a dozen years old — will convince 
the United States that it no longer 
should be virtually the only nation 
of the free world without some 
form of government assistance to 
the families who are carrying the 
major burden of raising the next 
generation. 


america (May 11, 57), America Press, 329 W. 108th St., * 
New York 26, N. 19 
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I know that people will wonder 

how I can offer a resolution to 
study a welfare program that costs 
some $398 million in Canada and 
would cost approximately $3.9 
billion if applied to the far larger 
population of the United States. 
_ Yet a look at the United States’ 
budget shows that such items as 
national defense, overseas aid, vet- 
erans’ benefits and interest on the 
public debt absorb 80% of the 
total budget. By contrast, less than 
5% is assigned to items broadly 
classified as labor and welfare. 

I believe strongly in adequate 
defenses, of which foreign aid is 
a legitimate part. But I fear that 
growing disillusionment wil] 
sweep our country if to pay for 
both overseas assistance and our 
military establishment we deny the 
American people needed programs 
in the field of education, natural 
resources, public health and gen- 
eral welfare. 

Here is how I look at family 
allowances. A good part of our 
foreign-aid expenditures in the 
military field goes to countries 
that have some form of govern- 
mental aid to families with young 
children — the Scandinavian na- 
tions, France, Italy and others. I 
do not begrudge this. Such ex- 
penditures serve to strengthen our 
allies in the constant war against 
communism. 

Yet it is ironic that the United 
States, a land whose _ children 
must forego family allowances be- 
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cause of the huge Federal budget 
and debt, is providing financial 
assistance to nations where family 
allowances are an accepted part 
of the social structure. This anom- 
aly will not be tolerated indefin- 
itely by the American people. 

Every study made in Canada 
has demonstrated that the bulk of 
family allowance funds soon find 
their way into channels of trade 
and business. In 1951, after fam- 
ily allowances had been distri- 
buted for six years, researchers at 
Laval University in Quebec dis- 
covered that the allowances had 
been used most frequently for the 
following purposes: 

1. Children’s clothing. 

2. Insurance policies and an- 
nuities for children. 

3. Medical care and medicines 
for children. 

4. More nutritious food for chil- 
dren. 

5. Children’s savings accounts 
in banks and other savings insti- 
tutions. 

6. Toys and amusements for 
children. 

Family allowances require about 
8% of the total budget of the Na- 
tional Government of Canada. 
This is a substantial proportion. 
It exceeds by 3% the proportion of 
the U. S. budget that goes to all 
labor-and-welfare matters. It like- 
wise exceeds by exactly 3% the 
proportion of our Federal budget 
that a program of family allow- 
ances would constitute, should our 


Congress enact legislation pattern- 
ed precisely after the Canadian 
plan. 

Has this had an adverse impact 
on the Canadian economy? Has it 
made the investing of money in 
Canada less attractive to those 
rugged individualists south of the 
international boundary who des- 
cribe disdainfully as a “handout” 
any proposal for family allowances 
in this country? 

' Last January the English quar- 
terly Lloyds Bank Review gave 
this advice to prospective invest- 
ors: 
“Canada is booming... The 
relative importance of American 
capital is increasing all the time. 
Over the past seven years, it has 
accounted for more than 80% of 
the increase in the book value of 
all foreign investments in Can- 
ada. In 1954, some 60% of the 
American capital — $5.7 billion — 
was the direct investment of 
American companies in Canadian 
business.” 

In other words, during the very 
period when family allowances 
have been in the process of adap- 
tation to Canada’s social-welfare 
program, hard-headed American 
businessmen have been hurry- 
ing to invest an unprecedented 
amount of their funds in Cana- 
dian enterprises. 

- This, of course, does not prove 
that family allowances have any- 
thing to do with Canada’s at- 


tractiveness for American invest- 
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ors. It does most definitely prove, 
however, that family allowances 
are in no degree the deterrent to 
free enterprise that some Ameri- 
can critics seem to think. 

What do Canadians themselves 
think of the Government checks 
which are mailed on the 20th day 
of each month to mothers or prin- 
cipal guardians of Canadian boys 
and girls? 

I was serving in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory with the American troops 
building the great Alcan Highway 
to Fairbanks when such men as 
the then Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King, Father Léon Lebel and 
Prof. Leonard Marsh were dis- 
cussing the idea of family allow- 
ances, Canadians confessed to me 
their skepticism. This was parti- 
cularly true of families who felt 
they could raise their children 
“without a sop from Ottawa.” A 
Gallup Poll in 1943 showed that 
slightly less than 50% of Canadians 
favored the proposal. Many of the 
opponents were vocal and vehe- 
ment. 

Between the end of World War 
II in 1945 and my election to the 
U. S. Senate in 1954, my wife and 
I returned to Canada each year 
to gather material for books and 
articles. We talked with literally 
hundreds of Canadians — with 
Indians and Eskimos, Hudson’s 
Bay Company factors, Catholic 
and Anglican missionaries, mem- 
bers of Parliament, train conduc- 
tors, Mounted Police officers, util- 
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ity executives, fishermen, nurses, 
teachers. We saw opposition to 
family allowances slowly but 
steadily wane, even on the part 
of our most conservative Canadian 
friends. 

A 1950 Gallup Poll showed 
90% of the people of Canada in 
favor of family allowances. There 
has been no serious criticism of 
the program in Parliament for al- 
most a decade. All the major poli- 
tical parties today accept the pro- 
gram as a worth-while feature of 
the country’s national life. 

Whenever I address a meeting 
on the topic of family allowances, 
some member of the audience is 
sure to charge that such a pro- 
gram would sap “individual initi- 
ative.” That this has not occurred 
in Canada seems to make no dif- 
ference to the complainants. Many 
American leaders of big business 
frequently point to Canada as an 
example of a nation with a bal- 
anced budget and “a sound dol- 
Jar.” 

And what of the long experi- 
ence of other lands with family 
allowances? What country resist- 
ed Soviet aggression more heroi- 
cally, for example, than did little 
Finland in the cold and bitter 
winter fighting of 1939? Govern- 
ment payment to every Finnish 
family with a child younger than 
16 does not appear to have weak- 
ened the vitality of this hardy 
northern people. 
_ My legislative proposals con- 
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cerning family allowances are oc- 
casionally criticized as offering an 
undue reward to families with 
large numbers of children. To this 
there is an abundance of answers. 
To begin ‘with, children, wheth- 
er in large or small families, are 
the hope of our nation and of the 
world. It is essential that they 
have adequate diet, warm cloth- 
ing, competent miedical and deh- 
tal care, sound schooling, develop- 
ment of their natural talents and a 
valid opportunity for fun and for 
personal happiness. Why should’ ‘a 
child in a large family be penal- 
Secondly, the Bureau of the 
Census has disclosed that about 
83% of the individuals in the na- 
tion’s total civilian labor force are 
rearing over 90% of the children 
under 18 years of age. Thus the 
next generation of Americans is 
being reared largely upon the 
earnings of only one-third of the 
population. What is wrong with 
using a progressive system of tax- 
ation to help spread this burden’ 
somewhat more equitably? ' 
In addition, the United States 
has long ago established the basic 
principle of granting at least in- 
direct aid to families with large 
numbers of children. This was 
done when the Federal income- 
tax laws first allowed extra ‘ex- 
emptions for each dependent. 
Few questions are asked of me 
more frequently than why I do not 
try to accomplish my goal through 
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increased incometax deductions 
for dependents,. rather than 
through a complicated govern- 
mental system of family allow- 
ances. 

The inquiry is a logical one. I 
can understand the reasoning be- 
hind it. Yet, to me, there are two 
unanswerable replies: 

|. The increasing of exemptions 
would be disproportionately bene- 
ficial to those in the upper-income 
brackets, as compared with low- 
income families, whose children 
probably require assistance the 
2. The increasing of exemptions 
would put no pressure or moral 
suasion on a family to spend the 
additional money for the special 
benefit of the children. It merely 
would be another tax deduction — 
and the savings might be spent on 
an automobile, fishing tackle, golf- 
club dues or anything else. Under 
a program of family allowances, 
by contrast, the payments are by 
law made for the direct benefit 
of the “health and welfare” of the 
child. 

_ The latter point deserves amplli- 
fication. If a general tax reduction 
takes place, no particular advan- 
tage accrues to children. They 
may indeed share in some of the 
bounty; but it is, at most, a very 
general and across-the-board. shar- 
ing. Family allowances, on the 
other hand, are pin-pointed for the 


express benefit of the children to. 


whom they are assigned. There is 


a real. difference. 

' During the first year that family 
allowances..were in force, infant 
mortality in Canada dropped from 
51 to 47 per 1,000 births — a most 
heartening and welcome develop- 
ment. In the same period, the 
monthly production of children’s 
shoes soared from 762,000 pairs 
to 1.18 million pairs, a prodigious 
increase of over 54 per cent. 

On the streets of Edmonton, 
Mrs. Neuberger and I have seen 
long lines of mothers and children 
waiting to purchase shoes a day 
or so after the monthly family- 
allowances check was due in each 
household. Traders at remote wil- 
dermess outposts told us there had 
been no real demand for Pablum 
or vitamins until family allow- 
ances went into effect. The num- 
ber of Canadian doctors special- 
izing in pediatrics has multipied 
many times since the system was 
adopted. 

At the British Columbia com- 
munity of Revelstoke, in the tow- 
ering Selkirk Mountains, I met a 
Canadian Pacific locomotive en- 
gineer. He and his attractive wife 
had five young children. Their 
first few family-allowances pay- 
ments each year were used to fin- 
ance a thorough medical and den- 
tal checkup at a local clinic for 
all five children. Several potent- 
jally serious difficulties had thus 
been detected in ample time. 

Would the engineer and __his 
wife have undertaken such an ex- 
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penditure if they, had received 
merely a tax reduction? Would 
the. reduction have carried with 
it the compulsion to do something 
specifically for the children, as is 
the case with family allowances? 
- Every year four million babies 
are born in the United States. A 
program of family allowances 
would be an annual investment by 
the Government of $3.9 billion in 
the health, happiness and secur- 
ity of these babies, at least until 
their 16th birthdays. What “sub- 
sidy” — and I am not afraid to 
use the word — could be more 
justifiable? After all, millions of 
veterans received a “subsidy” un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights. Rail- 
roads received fabulous “subsid- 
ies” in rich land grants along their 
Western rights of way. Airlines 
and merchant shipping are still 
“subsidized” as mail carriers. 
Farmers get  soil-bank payments 
and _ price-support loans. Many 
newspapers, magazines and book 
publishers enjoy mailing _privi- 
leges. . 

I am not criticizing these “sub- 


sidies.” They are. part of our way 
of life. The $5 billion agricultural 
budget has. come in for relatively 
scant questioning. Our rural econ- 
omy desperately needs _ bolster- 
ing.. But since.we almost auto- 
matically .provide “subsidies” for 
so many segements of our popu- 
lation, can anybody seriously ar- 
gue that it is unwise or inadvisable 
to extend this policy to our most 
precious resource of all — our 
children? 
There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that the United States 
will eventually join the long roster 
of free nations that support some 
form of family allowances. I am 
not irrevocably wedded to the 
precise form that the American 
system of family allowances will 
take. I merely hope that those in 
charge of our governmental de- 
cisions can keep in mind a couplet 
from the poem which was Lin- 
coln’s favorite, “The Present 
Crisis” by James Russell Lowell: 
New occasions teach new duties 
Time makes ancient good un- 
couth.... 


Just as I was busy diapering my year-old twins, three-year-old 
Danny began a barrage of questions and requests. “As soon as I 
finish with Davey and Jonathan,” I told him, “I'll give you my full 


attention.” 


“What's attention?” he asked. 


“Well,” I fumbled, deep in pins and snaps, “attention means I'll 
just take care of you—not the twins or anything else, just you.” 
There was a moment’s silence, then Danny’s voice: “Attention 
means I love you,” he said softly.—Mrs. Sidney B. Klein in Parents’ 


Magazine. 
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By James LeBeouf 
as told to Kathleen Malloy 


Going 
m 

James LeBoeuf, a 56-year-old man whose home was 2% miles east 
of Cameron, La., was awakened by his wife at about 4 o'clock on the 
morning of June 27 to see water inching up to his door. Five hours 
later, his wife had drowned in the tidal wave that followed Hurricane 
Audrey and he and a son fought for their lives clinging to an old oak 
tree in the back yard. His home was completely destroyed. His wife, 
when her body was found, was clutching her rosary. 

The agonizing hours following the time the LeBoeuf family, father, 
mother and grown son, were awakened from their sleep and through 


their struggle in the giant tidal wave which followed the 105 mile an 
hour winds, is a story Mr. LeBoeuf tells with simplicity and with sorrow. 


were first awakened he wanted to get her removed 
on the day of Hur- from the small hospital to the 
ricane Audrey at Cameron courthouse, a sturdier 


M y.son JAMes and I having given birth to twins, and 


about 3 a.m. when a fellow worker 
of his came to the house to get 
the company truck. His wife was 
in the, Cameron hospital, he said, 


building. 

It was raining and the wind was 
blowing between 25 and 30 miles 
an hour, but I was not alarmed 
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and after the visitor left, I went 
back to sleep and so did my son. 

My wife woke me up at 4:20, 
telling me there was water in the 
yard. I looked out and saw it and 
a few minutes later I heard m ef 
say, “Gee whiz, look at the 
water!” 

The water stayed at about a six- 
inch level in hes yard until 7:30 or 
8 o'clock then it started up in full 
force and entered the house. 

My house is a story and a half 
and the kitchen is attached to it. 
My son said he believed we should 
stay in the kitchen. The tidal wave 
came then, knocking everything 
over. The doors were taken off 
their hinges, windows knocked 
out, and we moved onto the 22- 
inch high concrete flooring of a 

rch I Pad built for the deep 
beak and hot water heater. 

The refrigerator, deep freeze 
and range floated away and we 
were in water waist deep. The 
roof was taken off the back 
and we thought our best bet was 
the oak tree about 50 feet back of 
the house. 

My son got a 50 or 100 foot 
extension cord, took one end and 
made his way to the tree. I tied it 
around my wife’s waist and tried 
to get her and myself to the tree. 

The high waters rushed over us, 
shoving me back time and time 
again, but swimming and pushing, 
ony 

My son tried to get his mother 
up into the tree. She had swallow- 
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- side, I could reach through 
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ed so much water she was. semi- 
conscious: and couldn't help her- 
self. I found. that the kitchen had 
floated until it was up against the. 
tree, so I thought by getting in- 
the 
window and lift my wife up. I did 
so, but the waves and wind were 
so strong I could do nothing. 

I got back outside, took hold of 
a little piece of wire that had been 
left on the tree from a clothes line, 
and tried to make my way onto 
the kitchen roof. My son caught 
me by the hand and together we 
tried to pull my wife up, ms we 
could not do so. 

I held her above the salle by 
the electric cord and got her clos- 
er to the limb af the tree, but then 
the cord gave away and she was 
gone. I wanted to go down after 
her, but my son wouldn’t let me, 
and I know I would have drown- 
ed, too. 

I was utterly exhausted by that 
time, and my legs were burning. 
My son pulled me into the tree 
and we spent the long morning 
there, freezing from the high 
winds which went up to 105 miles 
an hour. 

Gradually the waters began to 
recede and the wind to subside. I 
asked my son how he felt. He said 
all right, but that he was freezin 
I was so’ cold I was having chills 
and my legs were so stiff I couldn’t 
flex them. 

We were able to ease ourselves 
out of the tree and we. made our 
way over to my pickup truck 
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which still had half a windihtehd 
and a window left. We got in the 
pickup for what protection it was 
‘and just lay there for about two 
hours. 

My son then told me » he could 
see that the Philbert Richard's 
house was still standing and asked 
me if I could make my way there 
if he -hhelpéd me. This was about a 
quarter of a mile away and we 
made it. On entering we found 
Mr. Richard, his wife and two 
young’ daughters, several other 
neighbors and Dr. Cecil Clark who 

‘had been caught there at the 
height of the storm as he tried to 
get to the Cameron clinic. 
I was given a piece of blanket 
and a cot in the attic. After rest- 
ing, the others in the house decid- 
‘ed to. walk into Cameron, about 
three miles away, since they 
‘weren't sure if the winds were 
coming back or not. 

They left, and after awhile, my 
son asked if I thought I could 
‘walk that distance, too. I said I 
could. My clothing had been re- 
moved as it was wet. I saw a wo- 


man’s dress lying on the bed, and 
it was dry, so I put it partially on 
and wrapped a piece of blanket 
around me, and we set out. 

In spite of my stiffness, my son 
and I got to the courthouse before 
the other group because I knew a 
short way by a ridge and they 
used the streets, picking out those 
which had least water. 

Once at the courthouse, I re- 
ceived medical attention and was 

uilding. After resting all day, I 
was put on a boat and taken to St. 
Patrick’s hospital in Lake Charles, 
where I was treated for several 
broken ribs, shock and exposure. 

I lost not only my wife, but a 
number of cousins, nephews and 
nieces in the devastating storm 
which took over 500 lives. 

And the future? 

I'm going back as.soon as I can. 
I lost everything, not a piece of 
my house was salvagable, but I 
figure I can start again. I’ve lived 
in Cameron 56 years and I e 
it will always be my home. I’m 
going back. 


THE FIRST-GRADE teacher took one look at Wilmer and knew 

_. that he was going to give her trouble. But when she started to ex- 

plain arithmetic to her class she was pleased to see that he was pay- 

ing close attention. When she had done several problems on the 
blackboard, she asked: “Are there any questions?” 


“Yes,” said Wilmer. “Where do them little queens go when 
you rub them out?”—The Liguorian. 
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Harsh criticism of legitimate adoption 

agencies by irresponsible and poorly informed 
writers and editors, together with impatience of 
couples seeking to adopt babies, leads 

to black-market adoptions and broken hearts 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 


Anne Tansey 


R. FACED Joan 

Morgan across the desk. 

The stricken look of last 
week was gone from her face. It 
had been hard to tell her that she 
and Gerald would never have a 
child. of their own. 

There was radiant hope in his 
patient’s face today as she said 
eagerly, “Doctor, Gerald and I 
have decided to adopt a baby.” 

“That’s a very good idea,” the 
physician approved. “It may be 
quite possible for you and Gerald 
to obtain a child.” 

“Why do you say may be,” Joan 
demanded. “Why shouldn’t we 
have a baby? The orphanages are 
full of them. We have a good 
home. Gerald has a — job, 
makes a good salary.” G 


“Yes the orphanages are filled 
with children,” the medical man 
explained. “But not all of those 
children are available for adop- 
tion. Between 80,000 and 100,000 
children are adopted every year. 
However there are 11 eligible 
couples competing for each one of 
those babies, couples like you who 
chorus, We want a baby.” : 

“But I have read that there are 
more than 100,000 children born 
out of wedlock every year.” 

“That also is true, but not all 
mothers relinquish their children 
even though they are not married. 
In other cases members of the 
family take over the new baby. 
Nor are all such little ones given 
over to legal reputable adoption 
agencies. Quite a few babies aro. 


The Catholic Home Messenger (June, °67), Society of St. Pa’ 
28 St. Paul (Dons Ohio. ul, 
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sold on the black market every 
ar. 

“Sold!” Joan gasped. 

The doctor nodded, adding, 
“Crusading newspapers frequently 
present some black evidence on 
this social front, Mrs. Morgan. 
Now I strongly urge you and Ger- 
ald to avoid all gray and black 
market activities in securing a 
child. You will have to have pati- 
ence, however.” 

“How long, Doctor?” 

“Perhaps a year if you are 
lucky, maybe longer.” 

The young woman’s face drop- 
ped, “We hoped to have the baby 
within a couple of months.” 

The doctor smiled wryly. “Even 
nature would have made you wait 
nine months.” 

The Morgans followed _ their 
doctor’s advice. They filled the 
home’s requirements for age, resi- 
dence and income. The machinery 
for adoption proceedings went 
into action. Their physical exami- 
nations proved satisfactory as did 
the mental tests. The doctor, pas- 
tor, parents on both sides and 
three friends were interviewed 
and questioned concerning the 
character and reputation of the 
Morgans, their general attitudes, 
outlook on life and all such perti- 
nent information. 

Investigation of the Morgans 
was finally completed and they 
were found eligible to adopt a 
child. The home happened to have 
babies available at the time so, 


unlike other couples, the Morgans 
were able to have a child sooner 
than usual. The staff workers in 
the agency held a meeting to de- 
cide which of their young charges 
would best fit into the Morgan 
family. There were files on hand 
containing details on the family, 
traditions and heredity of all the 
prospects. When Danny was sel- 
ected for the Morgans, with him 
went considerable information on 
him and his heritage for the guid- 
ance of the new parents. For the 
first year both Danny and the 
Morgans were on probation. At 
the conclusion of the year young 
Daniel became the legal son of 
Gerald and Joan Morgan. 

Other couples have been less 
fortunate. There were the Bensons 
who after they were turned down 
by a reputable agency went to a 
shady lawyer and had a little 
girl with golden curls imported 
from Maine. They had no way of 
knowing that there was insanity 
in her family. At the age of 10 she 
had to be hospitalized for mental 
disease of a hereditary nature. 

The Murphys took their baby 
directly from an unwed mother. 
There had been no checking or 
screening on either side, no physi- 
cal examinations. The baby turn- 
ed out to be a deaf mute. 

Pete Craig, who worked in the 
garage where Gerald Morgan had 
his car repaired had an adopted 
son, Johnny, the genius of the 
school. Pete had no education, nor 
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did his wife Ella. Johnny should 
never have been placed in their 
home; he. wasn’t, not by a reput- 
able .agency. Johnny was import- 
ed from California by a lawyer 
whom Pete knew. 

“You should see the way that 
kid looks down on Ella and me,” 
Pete complained. 

These. are the kind of tragedies 
which reputable adoption agencies 
try to prevent. They strive to 
play fair to both the prospective 
parents and the children. There 
are not nearly enough babies for 
all who want them, so the agen- 
cies naturally select the best 
possible parents. Not all persons 
are fitted by nature to become 
parents of other people’s children, 
even though they may think so 
at the time. The case workers have 
ways and means for testing the 
sincerity and parental aptitudes of 
those couples wanting to adopt a 
child. 

In the last few years os has 
been ‘a series of attacks made by 
reputable and ~ high ranking au- 
thors. on the authentic adoption 
agencies because of. their caution 
in relinquishing children under 
their care. These writers have 
made some damaging statements, 
even in the face of the terrible 
testimony being turned up by the 
Senate Subcommittee investigat- 
ing juvenile delinquency, headed 
by Senator Estes Kefauver of Ten- 


nessee. Black market operations 


on the-infant front is one of the 


October 


leading causes of delinquency ‘on 
the part of young -pedple. 

Writing in‘ the Woiman’s Home 
Companion, Péarl Buck contrast- 
ed an orphanage filled with chil- 
dren which she viewed on tele- 
vision with the many childless 
homes in America. She went so far 
as to suggest that the reason why 
so many orphanages refuse to re- 
linguish the children under their 
care for adoption is because the 
nuns, deaconesses, and lay work- 
ers are afraid of losing their jobs, 
and that historic old orphanages 
want to remain in existence, even 
at the expense of children. 

In reply to this Monsignor John 
J. O'Grady, secretary of the Catho- 
lic Charities in Washington, D.C., 
pointed out the falsities contained 
in the Pearl Buck statement. 
First of all, most prospective par- 
ents want children under three 
years of age. Yet only three per 
cent of the children in orphanages 
are in this age bracket. “There 
are 10 applicants for every one 
of these children available for 
adoption,” Father O’Grady re- 
ports. “In our orphanages there 
are a number of Negro, Mexican 
and Puerto Rican children, many 
physically and mentally handi- 
capped children.” Few people 
want to adopt these. 

Pearl Buck or any other person 
can go to orphanages all over the 
land..and see them filled with 
children — other people’s children 
who cannot be claimed by per- 
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sons who. want to adopt them. 
Merely wanting a.child is not suf- 
ficient justification for having one. 
And when any couple is persist- 
ently refused a child by a respon- 
sible agency there is a good rea- 
son behind the refusal. 

Such criticism of adoption bur- 
eaus by prominent persons often 
mislead would-be parents into the 
insidious evil and pitfall of invad- 
ing the black market for babies. 
In many instances the new par- 
ents are as victimized as the chil- 
dren who are sold. 

Thousands of tragedies could 
be prevented and thousands of 
children kept from the hands of 
improper foster parents, if there 
were laws which would require 
that all children who are to be 
adopted must be place in the 
hands of reputable agencies. Ev- 
ery church in the land would be 
in favor of such laws. 

Miss Mary Grice, a 28-year-old 
reporter for the Wichita Kansas 
Beacon, told the _ investigating 
committee of her experiences gain- 
ed in posing as an unwed mother 
while answering advertisements 
which appeared in newspapers, 
placed there by presumably child- 
less couples who want to adopt 
a baby and willing to help-a 
young mother in trouble. 

Instead of meeting such pros- 
pective parents the reporter came 
face to face with a succession of 
lawyers. About. 15 lawyers in her 
city ran the ads, with.a purpose. 
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They had long lists of ve 
varying fees to secure a child. The 
legal men place the girls in “ma- 
ternity homes” with the promise of 
medical care. Miss Grice was as- 
signed to an “apartment” in a flop 
house in the slums, together with 
a pregnant girl. She visited other 
places where the “pre-natal care” 
consisted of bedding down the 
girls on cots in basements. Adop- 
tive parents visited these “homes” 
to select the girl whose baby they 
wanted to adopt. Those prospec- 
tive parents had to pay a fee 
ranging from $300 to $1,500 to 
secure a baby. 

Later some of these unwed 
mothers serve another purpose. 
They become good subjects for 
blackmail after they reclaim their 
lives and marry respectably. Nat- 
urally, in all black market pro- 
cedures the religious affiliations of 
the children are ignored. Mrs. 
Buck and Mr. George Sokolsky, in 
articles criticising reputable adop- 
tion agencies, also expressed the 
viewpoint that religious affiliations 
should be ignored in adoption 
proceedings. The matter has even 
reached the courts in New York 
state where certain advocates : of 
a bill want babies adopted walle. 
out regard to religion. 

Perhaps the worst evil of all in 
the black market on babies is the 
fact that innocent children are 
placed into the hands of any .one 
who has the money to pay for 
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them without any regard to their 
background. 

A Juvenile Court judge in a 
town in Georgia, according to tes- 
timony submitted to the Kefauver 
Committee in Miami, Florida on 
November I4th and 15th, 1955, 
turned two children over to card- 
carrying members of the Com- 
munist Party for a fee, and an- 
other to a criminal with a long 
record, who is now in prison. This 
same judge took four children 
away from a mother in Augusta, 
Georgia on the charge of drunken- 
ness and handed over one of the 
children to a known alcoholic who 
operates a house of prostitution. 

After only a brief review of this 
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most sordid racket .on earth it can 
be readily seen why Dr. Giles 
urged the young Morgans to apply 
only to a reputable adoption agen- 
ey and to abide by. their decision. 
If all persons who join the chant 
of “we want a baby” would heed 
this advice and in addition press 
for Jaws to prevent black market 
operations in babies, there would 
be.a .good many more little ones 
available for adoption by ‘reliable 
people through carefully planned 
procedures, . through authorized 
agencies whose prime motive is 
to place the right baby with the 
right family for the mutual happi- 
ness of all concerned and for the 
betterment of human society. 


The Wise Solomon of Paris 


To A JUSTICE oF the peace in Paris there came one day a couple 
bent on getting a divorce after ten years of married life. 
“Have you children?” asked the judge. 


“Yes,” answered the husband, 


“we have three children. I want 


two of them and so does my wife.” 

The judge considered for a moment. 

“Are you willing to aecept my decision?” he asked. 

The two partners, although sick of marriage, consented. 

“We are going to wait,” said the judge, “until you have another 
child. Then you come back and the division will be a very simple 


matter, indeed.” 


The couple couldn’t help smiling, notwithstanding the serious- 
ness of the situation, and submitted to the decision. 
The judge waited for years but the couple did not return, Fin- 


ally he happened to meet the husband on the street one day. “Well, 
what about the divorce?” he asked. 

“Impossible,” replied the man. “We now have five children.” . 

’ “In that case,” said the judge smiling, “we shall have to wait a 


little longer.”—Catholic Apostolate. 
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and Here Come the Welcomers 


A Canadian family moving to the United States finds a 
cross-section of American life at their front door 


Condensed from The Catholic Universe Bulletin 


iy you EveR have a cold 
Of) drink and a piece of fresh 
cake handed to you when 
you're up to your eyelids in pack- 
ing cases and perspiration is run- 
ning down your back? 
Did you ever have the neigh- 
bors stroll into your new home on 
moving day and nonchalantly un- 


The Catholic Universe Bulletin (June 14, 67), Official Newspaper of the. 
8 Diocese, Cathedral Sq., 1027 Superior Ave., N..E., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Douglas Roche 


wrap all the dishes, put them in 
cupboards, then arrange and dust 
the furniture? 

Based on your own experience, 
this genuine interest in the new- 
comer is either unbelievable, evi- 
dence of kind-hearted folks, or the 
normal thing to do. 

Since my family had never ex- 
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perienced such a .warm, yet cas- 
ual, welcome ‘anywhere we've 
gone; I couldn't make up my mind 
what to think. So I put it down 
as an excellent example of a trait 
of the country, the warmth of 
Americans. 

this cheering warmth on the day 
you move into your new com- 
munity. 

It all began along 
commercial lines — not at all ob- 
jectionable and actually enjoyable. 
For there’s a distinct aura of wel- 
come surprise in receiving a 
charge-account plate in the mail, 
especially when you haven't ask- 
ed for it and haven’t even taken 
up official residence. 

When the same firm sent me 
three charge-a-plates, however, I 
concluded that business was rear- 
ing its handsome head, and I'd 
better be careful about making 
too many thank-you trips to the 
store. Besides, I hate charge ac- 
counts. 

Once we moved in, a parade of 
milkmen started. Now this may 
seem a pretty prosaic subject, but 
I want to say you can learn more 
about the American competitive 
spirit of business from dealing 
with half a dozen milkmen who 
want your business than you can 
from a week on Wall Street. 

You know who won? Not the 
fast-talking salesmen with six dif- 
ferent grades of milk, but the 


young fellow who spent more time 1 
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telling us about his children and 
how rough businéss is these days. 
That's the: kind of approach my 
wife and’ I always go for. 

Next came the bakers,. the in- 
surance men, the cleaners and as- 
sorted dealers. It’s wonderful :- how 
all this conversation can keep a 
woman from getting lonesome the 
first few days in a new country. 
With their facts and philosophies, 
these chaps brought a cross-sec- 
tion of American life to our front 
door. 

Even the mailman made life in- 
teresting. 

We fully expected him to walk 
by the door for quite a while until 
our relatives and friends got 
around to writing, but from the 
first he called ‘every day. When 
there aren’t any letters, it’s sur- 
prising how avidly you read pro- 
motion pieces from stores. There 
was even one from a firm which 
wanted to check and realign the 
frames of my glasses for correct 
vision — at no charge. I was kind 
of annoyed that I'd paid to have 
the job done just before leaving 
Canada. 

The optimum in our mail was 


reached when a store sent a 


heavily-perfumed reminder of how 
good their perfume was. The inti- 
macy of this business-seeking was 
downright fascinating. 

After all this, we weren't ‘really 
surprised when" a good looking, 
smiartly-dressed lady from the 
New Neighbors League, called to 
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tell: us. about various: organizations 
and :activities. The..welcome book 


she left. contained: coupons for a’ 


pound of .coffee,. car lubrication, 
box of candy, ice-cream and clean- 
ing ‘discounts. 

-We had hardly from 
this burst of generosity when the 
“Welcome Wagon” - representative 
was at the door with a fistful of 
helpful literature and still more 
presents (including cocktails: for 
two and a beauty parlor treat- 
ment). 

An organization called New- 
comers brought greetings from 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
still more gifts.’ The helpfulness 
reached its peak when the Adult 
Education Department of the 
Cleveland public schools wrote us 
about their classes “to help adults 
to learn to speak, read and write 
English.” 

But the nicest part of the wel- 
come brigade consisted of our new 
neighbors. The friendliness of 
Americans — if .our neighbors can 
be said to be typical — is a pre- 


cious thing. 

. You not cole feel you're wel- 
come, you know you're welcome 
— when the lady next door brings 
a cake and refreshes the movers 
with a bottle of beer; when the 
lady next to her sends in a basket 
of groceries and lunch besides; 
when they and a couple of others 
spend an afternoon helping you 
unpack and set up the family op- 
eration. 

All this has launched our life in 
America on a happy tone, and 
made us great admirers of a soci- 
ety ‘which produces such people. 

But perhaps the happiest me- 
mory of all was the first sight of 
our home awaiting my wife, Eva. 
With our two children, she flew 
to Cleveland from Canada the 
evening of moving day. 

It was late night when we ar- 
rived at the house, tense and with 
two over-tired girls. As we headed 
up the walk, there on the porch 
was a huge vase of flowers with 
a note signed by the neighbors: 
“Welcome, Eval” 


Pussled Pet 


ON ARRIVING HOME from school, six-year-old Robert went into 
the backyard to see his pet rabbit. He grabbed the little animal by 
the ears, tapped him gently, and bellowed out “two and two.” This 
ritual went on until his mother came out. | 

Observing her son’s actions, she asked the reason for his 


peculiar behavior. 


, “Well, ” the youngster replied, pushing the pet aside, “Teacher 
’ told us today that rabits’ multiply rapidly, but this dumb bunny 
can’t even add!” — Mrs. Rita McKain in The American Mercury 
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QUACKS 
ARE 
FOR THE DUCKS 


Medical quackery is still 
one of our great health problems 


By Raymond Schuessler 


WOMAN IN California 

died of chemical burns 
caused by a salve she was using to 
cure cancer. The so-called “dov- 
tor” in the case was arrested and 
convicted. A study of his files 
showed that no one ever went 
to him for treatment without be- 
ing told they had cancer. If it 
was internal “cancer” he gave 
them a light-colored salve; if ex- 
ternal, he gave them a dark-col- 
ored salve. Some 400 victims in 
San Diego County were paying as 
much as $600 for a “cure.” 

This is not an unusual case. Our 
Food and Drug Administration 
warns of an increase in quacks 
and cheats preying on the public. 
“Quackery can and does kill an 
untold number every day of the 

even in these enlightened 
United States,” they say, “mulct- 
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ing the American public of $10,- 
000,000 annually.” 

A Duke University investigation. 
showed that of 64 patients treated. 
by quacks, 27 might have been 
saved from a cancer death if they 
had received proper medical care 
in time. At least 10 of them did 
not have cancer at all. One wo- 
man had her nose totally destroy- 
ed by a paste supplied by a quack. 
Another woman lost an ear. 

The gullible patients of quacks 
are not necessarily illiterate. Re- 
cent victims include the wife of a 
leading educator, a wealthy indus- 
trial executive, a child of a fam- 
our artist, the daughter of an in- 
ternational figure, and a number 
of European royalty. 

There is an amazing variety 
of quacks operating profitably 
throughout the country, all of 
them master showmen. They 
range from Indian “medicine 
men,” usually practicing in rural 
areas, to the operators of swanky 
looking multi-million dollar “clin- 
ics” in our leading cities. 

The methods of diagnosis and 
treatment are often so fantastic 
that it is difficult to believe that 
people will be impressed by them. 
Yet thousands went to a “motel 
clinic” in the southwest where the 
“doctor” could identify any dis- 
ease merely by examining the 
palms of the patient’s hands. An- 
other quack practiced “Iriology’— 
in which every kind of disease is 
revealed in the eyes. 

There is an increase in the 
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uack use of uranium to treat ar- 

itis and almost everything 
under the sun. In one case a 
quack lined a low-ceiling room 
with poor uranium ore and 
charged people $2.00 an hour 
to’ sit there. A man _ in 
- Maine invented and sold to doc- 
tors” an “orgone accumulator” — 
a metal-lined device resembling 
an old-fashioned outhouse where 
people sat to be cured. 

Investigators visited a farm in 
Wisconsin where clients were be- 
ing treated by the hundreds in the 
farm’s widely advertised “uranium 
turinel.” A geiger counter used to 
measure the radioactivity present 
found it to be about as radioactive 
as the fall-out from two amorous 
fireflies. 

A “cure” for cancer, arthritis, 
ulcers, and Hodgkin’s disease was 
peddled successfully in Detroit for 
several years. The witch doctor 
who concocted it was making a 
comfortable living until she allow- 
ed herself to be interviewed on a 
radio program. Her cure consisted 
of birch ashes and tap water, med- 
ically diagnosed as “much too 

isonous to be used on human 

ings.” 

Cancer “cures” uncovered in 
other sections of the country have 
included such weird ingredients 
as ground centipedes and snails, 
poultices of yellow dock root, the 
marrow of the jawbone of a hog, 
beeswax, croton oil, arsenic, zinc, 
to name but a few. The tragedy 
is not that they are peddled, but 
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that people in this day and age 
will buy and use them. 

The millions of sufferers from 
arthritis and rheumatism are one 
of the most exploited groups of 
drug consumers in this country. 
Ordinary pain relievers, such as 
aspirins, are sold under different 
names, with the implied or direct 
promise of permanent benefit, and 
at prices in proportion to the 
claims. 

Last year an attempt to revive 
a medical gadget fraud which 
dates back to the colonial period 
of our country was perpetrated. 
This was the “heel plate” gimmick, 
in which the sufferer is sold a pair 
of metal plates, one of copper and 
one of zinc, to wear inside his 
socks. This is supposed to set up 
a beneficial electrical potential. 

Just recently a federal court 
blasted a nationwide medical 
swindle based on the theory that 
a dried blood sample from the 
patient, who doesn’t have to be 
present, could be placed in a de- 
vice called a “radioscope” and that 
the dials of this machine would 
then indicate not only what dis- 
ease the patient had, but how to 
treat it with other phony ma- 
chines sold to local practitioners. 

Thirteen different “treatment” 


machines sold under such names 
as Depolaray, Oscilloclast, Oscillo- 
tron, Depolatron, and Electropad 
were found to be of just two types, 
or combinations of these. One 
type was simply a coil producing 
a magnetic 


ield similar to that 
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created by a door bell or yacuum 
cleaner. The other was a low- 
powered transmitter of radio 
waves similar to those used for 
short wave radio communications 
by taxicabs. Made to have an im- 
posing and “scientific” appearance, 
these machines were worthless 
for any therapeutic purpose. Yet 
over 5,000 were known to have 
been used in all parts of the U.S. 

Most serious is the growing ex- 

loitation of cancer victims. The 
oat operators in this field are 
running so-called clinics or hos- 
pitals which are designed to cloak 
their worthless treatments with an 
aura of scientific authenticity. 
Some of these establishments are 
actually in the multi-million dollar 
class and are visited by thousands 
of patients each year. Many of 
these people do have cancer, and 
we know that lives are being lost 
needlessly because these people 
are putting their trust in worthless 
remedies. 

The cancer quack is not new. It 
is recorded that even George 
Washington and his staff.in Vir- 
ginia were taken in by one. In 
1748 they gave an award to a 
Mrs. Johnson for her “receipt for 
curing cancer,” which consisted of 
“a mixture of garden sorrel, celan- 
dine and persimmon bark.” __. 

But in this machine age, many 
quacks turn to electrical and me- 
chanical gadgets to impress their 
clients. Some California _ practi- 
tioners use a machine they call an 

i This awesome device 


gets a diagnosis by placing the 
patient’s signature in slots. Dials 
are adjusted. Bells ring and gears 
clank. And another victim’s sav- 
ings are laid open to the quack. 
The patient doesn’t even have to 
be present; he can send his signa- 
ture in by mail. One such “doc- 
tor” had 200 suckers on the hook, 
each paying from $200 to $500 for 
his treatment. 

Another phony device is the 
“sadionic machine.” The quack 
sets several dials and pulls a 
switch. Out come sparks, follow- 
ed by buzzing and clickings, then 
the dreaded “diagnosis . . . can- 
cer!” 

One of the most aggressive 
practitioners claiming to cure pa- 
tients by unorthodox methods is 
Harry M. Hoxsey, who has been 
making newspaper headlines ever 
since 1926. He first ran a so- 
called Hoxide Institute in Taylor- 
ville, Illinois; then another “clinic” 
in Dallas, Texas; now one in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Some of the clippings from a 
Taylorville newspaper in 1926 are 
interesting: “Hoxide Patient Dies”; 
“Death a Day Week's Record at 
the Hoxide”; “Another Hoxide 
Patient Dies of Pneumonia” — al- 
though the patient presumably 
was at the clinic for treatment of 
cancer. 

Hoxsey’s Taylorville reputation 
was sah that one doctor reported 


he first heard of the Hoxide “can- 
cer cure” from an undertaker “who 
showed enthusiasm for it.” 
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1957 
_ At a Dallas trial it was brought 
out that Hoxsey’s treatment for 
external cancer was a powder, the 
active medical ingredient of which 
was arsenic. testimony 
showed that the use of arsenic on 
external lesions is both dangerous 
and outmoded. For internal can- 
cers, Hoxsey used a medicine con- 
sisting of a. mixture of 96% tap 
water with cascara sagrada and 
potassium iodide. This was testi- 
fied as being “without any value 
whatsoever.” There is evidence that 
potassium iodide accelerates the 
growth of some cancers! 

It was further testified that 
Hoxsey, although never educated 
as a doctor and never licensed in 
Texas, in fact he never went be- 
yond the 8th grade, operated on 
the breast of a woman using a 
razor blade, then put arsenic into 
the wound. The woman died with- 
in 10 days of horrible suffering 
from heavy metals poisoning. 

At one of the clinics with which 
Hoxsey was associated, arsenic ap- 
plied to malignant tissue of some 
of the patients ate into the blood 
vessels. The patients bled to 
death. It was brought out that a 
patient being treated by Hoxsey 
for cancer finally went to a legi- 
timate doctor who found he was 
not suffering from cancer but from 
barber’s itch. The Food and Drug 
Administration has not found a 
single verified cure for internal 
cancer effected by the Hoxsey 
method, and has issued a formal 
public warning against it. Yet, to- 
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day, Hoxsey claims his clinics have- 


over 10,000 patients from as far 
away as New Zealand. 
truth is that there is noth- 
ing in a medicine cabinet or drug- 
store that can cure cancer. The 
American Cancer Society, which 
has spent more than $35,000,000 
on research in the last 10 years, 
knows of no medicine or treatment 
that will cure a malignant growth. 
The U. S. Health authorities have 
long had a standing award to be 
given to anyone who will show 
them he has a cure for cancer. 
How do quacks get away with 
it? First of all, because of a gul- 
lible public. Second, clever law- 
yers. Third, apathy on the part of 
local health officials. Fourth, the 
Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration can deal with only one 
phase of this problem: the inter- 
state shipment of the misbranded 
nostrums or devices. They have 
had some success in curbing this 
traffic, but much of it is beyond 
the reach of their jurisdiction. 
Fifth, because the FDA is under- 
staffed. How can they do a 1957 
job with a 1940 staff? . 
How to recognize a quack? 
Quacks put up an tik word 
impressive front. They are, for 
the most part, respectable looking 
and have headquarters in hand- 
some buildings. However, this is 
not a true criterion since others 
maintain humble clinics claiming 
that they are not interested in big 


profits. But all are transparent in 
one way or another. 
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Here are a few tests that will 
reveal the man whom all persons 
will do well to avoid. Often he 
advertises; beware like the plague 
the mail order field. He always 
keeps his “remedy” secret. He al- 
ways asks for a big fee in advance. 
‘He will guarantee a cure, but 
when the patient dies he says it 
was because not enough of the 
medicine or treatment was taken. 
So he never returns the money. 

If a quack shows you “docu- 
mented case histories,” don’t be- 
lieve him. Those who think they 
were cured by quacks fall into 
three categories says the American 
Medical Association. 

1, Those who are “cured” of a 
disease they don’t have. Some of 
these cases are hypochondriacs. 

2. Those who had the disease 
and were treated by a qualified 
physician but who then impatient- 


ly went to a quack and attribute 
ir recovery to him. 

3. Those who are experiencing a 
temporary recovery, not uncom- 
mon with chronic disease, but 
who are not cured. 

Quackery, of whatever kind, 
thrives on the combination of ig- 
norance and fear. It utilizes medi- 
cal or nutritional misinformation 
to arouse false hopes. The best 
way of getting rid of quackery is 
for State and County medical so- 
cieties to prosecute to the limit 
these vultures of the unfortunate 
at public hearings open to radio 
and television. 

Everything that education does 
to dispel ignorance, fear and su- 
perstition, helps to curb quackery. 
The approach, however, must vary 
with the times, for quackery has 
a way of turning up in new dis- 
guises. 


A Housewife is a Many-Splendored Thing 


TO HER HUSBAND she is a lady of leisure, surrounded by auto- 


matic, push-button appliances. 


To her children she is a “Hard-hearted Hannah” with only 
two words in her vocabulary: “NO” and “QUIET.” 

To her mother-in-law she is an octopus who has ensnared and 
eventually will devour her poor son. 

To her mother she is a comfort, a chauffeur and a confidante. 

To her neighbors she is a pin-curled, cream-faced, duster-clad, 


slipper-footed female. 


‘ 


To her doctor she is a hypochondriac. 
To her friends she is a lucky, but spoiled 2nd pampered in- 


dividual. 


-To herself she is a martyr. No one has suffered as much or 
done as much or sacrificed as much — and no one has ever been 
appreciated less. — A. L. Papadakis in The American Mercury 
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Design for 


Successful 


Marriage 


SS 


Only within the plan designed by the Infinite 
Mind that created marriage can the family find success, 
happiness, peace, harmony, holiness, and security 


Condensed from “Marriage and the Family” 


Alphonse H. Clemens, Ph.D. 


N THE vast silence of 
eternity, before time 
began, the Divine 
Wisdom planned a 
design for the uni- 

verse. In that eternal Now, the 
infinite fullness of love between 
Father and Son had overflowed, 
giving issue to the uncreated Holy 
Spirit. This eternal Love and Di- 
vine Triad was to be mirrored in 
God’s creation. Divinity was to 
wed humanity, for, as St. Thomas 
_ Aquinas said, “There is a certain 

spiritual wedlock between the Son 


of God and human nature. There- 
fore, in the Annunciation the Vir- 
gin’s consent was besought in lieu 
of the entire human nature.” 

In this Divine Romance, God 
would share His friendship with 
men through the life of grace. Hu- 
manity, in turn, inspired by Di- 
vine Love would reach out to its 
fellows in the embrace of wedded 
love and so share in the great cre- 
ative act of the Godhead. Hus- 
band, wife, and child were to re- 
9 the Trinity in their family 

e. 
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When in the fullness of time 
the Divine Wisdom was to create 
angels, He created the entire ange- 
lic multitude in one mighty act. 


_ With mankind, however, it was to 


be otherwise. Only two human 
beings were to be created. 
Through them, with the passage 
of time, the entire human race 
would, by a gradual creation, 
emerge. Unlike the angels, man 
was to share in the great creative 
act of God. 

In this Divine Plan men and 
women would unite into families 
to develop the human race. The 
children of that race were to be 
nurtured in the bosom of the fam- 
ily to a greater Godlikeness until 
they finally found their way back 
to God, from Whom they came. 

This is the utterly wise and 
sublimely beautiful Divine Plan 
for marriage. 

It is this Plan—designed by the 
same Infinite Mind that created 
marriage — that alone can assure 
success and happiness in the fam- 
ily. Only within this Plan can 
the family find peace, harmony, 
holiness, and security. Only de- 
viation from it can cause marital 
dissolution and failure. Outside 
of it is chaos, discord, sin, and in- 

The Divine Plan can be learn- 
ed chiefly. from the Church’s tra- 
dition. This, according to Cardinal 
Newman, consists not only in her 
dogmas and laws but also in the 
habitual way in which she views 
things. Though this Design for 


marriage is supernatural in origi 
and ie its goals, it also ja 
the natural. 

Those understand this Plan 
amiss who think of it only in terms 
of religion, prayer, the sacraments, 
morals, and dogma. God’s Design 
for marriage can as much be seen 
in love, sex attraction, or balanc- 
ing the family budget. 

Supernatural and _ natural 
truths. This Design for success in 
marriage consists of sets of truths, 
laws and relationships. Since they 
were known by God for all eter- 
nity, they have been labeled the 
“Eternal Law.” In this eternal 
plan are truths both supernatural 
and natural. 

The supernatural truths have 
been given us-through revelation 
and theology. Though the de- 
posit of truths concerning the 
Catholic faith has been with us 
since the beginning, the fuller un- 
derstanding of these truths has 
come with the development of 
theology. With the passage of 
time, for instance, the supernatur- 
al splendor of the vocation of mar- 
riage has been more fully grasped 
and understood. 

The natural truths (laws and re- 
lationships) are discovered by man 
through and in the sciences of 
philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
physiology, education, recreation, 
economics, and others. With the 

ssage of time more and more 
ight is thrown on God’s Plan for 
marriage. Every new scientific 


discovery about marriage, is a fur- © 
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ther’ revelation of the great De- 
sign for it. 

The Rh factor, childbirth with- 
out fear, the ‘advantages of ‘breast 
feeding, the superiority of active 
over passive recreation, the laws 
of psychology and child: training 
and numerous other scientific 
findings are merely the unraveling 
of the intricate and marvelous 
skeins that make up the Design 
for success in marriage. 

In addition, Church and ‘state 
devise laws that are merely appli- 
cations of the natural and super- 
natural truths already known. Ac- 
cordingly, there are both Canon 
and civil laws indicating the road 
to success. 

An integral plan. At first 
thought, this design of truths, 
laws and relationships may appear 
disconnected or departmentalized. 
It may. seem to lack coherence and 
integration. © However, careful 
scrutiny reveals that, on the con- 
trary, this intricate network of 
truths and_ relationships which 
constitute marriage and the family 
is extremely well integrated into 
an over-all pattern. 

In the first instance, the super- 
natural truths alone give us the 
full scope of the purposes of mar- 
riage. In addition, they furnish 
the supernatural aids or means in- 
dispensable to the attainment of 
these marital goals. : 

The natural relationships and 
truths are also indispensable 
means for the achievement of 
‘goals. Here the virtue of pru- 


dence becomes an integrating fac- 
tor; it indicates the manner in 
which each natural relationship: is 
to be used to serve the supernat- 
ural and natural purposes. = 
So completely ‘integral ‘is this 
Divine Design that every factor 
and every problem in marriage 
must be viewed from the stand- 
point of each and every relation- 
ship. To try to find, for instance, 
the right age for marriage from 
just one relationship could prove 
a serious mistake. The physiolo- 
gical relationship would indicate 
the desirability of late teen-age 
marriages; and the sociological 
would caution against such early 
marriages. To be sure of the cor- 
rect position of many elements 
and factors in marriage, it is im- 
perative to consult all relation- 
ships. 
What is the Divine Plan? 
In the Divine Plan marriage is an 
institution enjoying liberty but not 
license; it is regulated by the wise 
laws of God and man. Though 
the rearing and education of chil- 
dren are its chief goals, many per- 
sonal advantages including happi- 
ness are also served. 
By its nature marriage is a nat- 


ural contract and a social institu- 


tion, elevated to the supernatural 
as a sacrament, and regulated by 
good laws of Church and state. 
It is one of the four: major voca- 
tions—a vocation to a higher life 


of spirituality and to the quantita-' 


tive and qualitative extension of 
the human race and the Mystical 
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Body of Christ. Its nature and 
require certain functions 

performed without which the 
family could not grow strong and 
attain its goals. 

Love is at the heart of marriage 
and family life. Through self-sac- 
rifice for one another, children 
are nurtured and all grow in love 
of God. Husbands, wives, parents 
and children must discharge cer- 
tain roles to attain the goals and 
functions proper to marriage. A 
diminution of the roles means a 
proportionate lessening in func- 
tions and an equal failure to 
achieve rightful purposes. The 
man’s role is that of creativity and 
leadership in all respects; woman’s 
role is motherhood. 

Marriage is prepared for by 
long and careful training starting 
in infancy in the home and com- 
pleted with the aid of the Church 
and school in adolescence. Boys 
and girls should mingle and meet 
one another, to learn to adjust to 
the opposite sex. In time, they 
should court to select wisely a 
proper life-partner. In this im- 
portant selection, the purposes and 
goals of marriage should be the 
paramount consideration; mixed 
marriages of various —reli- 
gious, social, cultural, educational 
—are to be strenuously avoided in 
spouse selection. 

Once married, couples should 
dedicate themselves to the goals of 
marriage, sacrificing self in the 
interest of the group. Partners 
must adjust to group purposes 
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and living as well as to eaeh other. 
To accomplish the Jatter, both 
must understand the differences 
between the sexes and the arts of 
adjustment. 

Conscious that good marriages 
are made only through strenuous 
effort, partners develop deep ties 
of affection by sharing in all of 
life’s activities. Aware of the in- 
ability of families to work ‘out 
their destiny unaided, they also 
develop strong bonds with close 
relatives with whom there re- 
mains a continuing and mutual 
spirit of assistance and support. 
From childhood through old age 
till death, the kinship circle re- 
mains the natural place for youth 
and age alike. 

Religion teaches, governs and 
sanctifies the family, and the fam- 
ily is basically responsible for the 
religious formation of children and 
adults alike. No stronger force 
for success and happiness in mar- 
riage exists than adherence to re- 
ligious living. 

Natural factors also have an 
important role to play. Sex (pro- 
perly used in marriage) is corisid- 
ered a noble, dignified act that is, 
at once, an act of the virtues of 
justice, charity, purity and reli- 
gion. It not only prospers the 
race but brings physical and emo- 
tional health to the partners and 
a deepening of mutual love. Sex 
adjustment is an art which miust 
be learned, and sex education is 


a duty of parents. 
Childbeating, though not’ de- 
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void of the discomforting effects 
of original sin, is a physieal and 
spiritual experience of great merit 
and advantage to both parents. 
Parenthood has the high dignity 
of joint-creativity with God and a 
participation in His extension and 
governing of the human race. It 
ultimately implies populating 
heaven with saints. The ideal of 
large families remains intact. Any 
force militating against such large 
families also militates against the 
Divine Plan. 

Equally important is the total 
education of children in religion, 
character, intelligence, emotions, 
physical care and family living. 
Sex education is to be given by 
parents according to definite rules. 
The home is to give the basic 
training in each of these respects, 
assisted, but not substituted for, 
by outside agencies. 

Spouses are to assist each other 
in perfecting their personalities, 
especially in growth of holiness. 
Children, in turn, are an asset in 
developing the supernatural and 
natural aspects of their parents’ 
personalities. A good home, based 
upon nature’s unchangeable de- 
mands, is given children so that 
their budding personalities devel- 
op normally and healthily. Par- 
ents, in addition, take pains in 
instilling proper habits of soul and 
body into children through cor- 
rect rules for discipline and the 
supervision of their environment 
and associates. 


Recreation is family centered 
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and shared by husband, wife, par- 
ents and children. As such, it pro- 
vides the most wholesome and 
least expensive types of play, ac- 
tive rather than passive participa- 
tion; it deepens bonds of unity 
between members of the family, 
promotes their education and en- 
hances their religious living. 

Family economic resources are 
viewed as a stewardship, to be 
used chiefly for family goals and 
purposes. To insure the attain- 
ment of these goals, families have 
all members share in home pro- 
duction; engage in wise buying; 
use the principles of good budget- 
ing; conserve their resources 
through frugality and simplicity of 
living; and attain economic secur- 
ity through gradually building an 
estate upon proved rules of invest- 
ment. 

The wise laws of Church and 
state are respected and followed, 
as specific applications of the Di- 
vine Plan for marriage, to concrete 
situations and problems. The fam- 
ily makes a studied effort to divest 
itself of secular practices and atti- 
tudes which militate against God’s 
design. 

Couples are aware of the dan- 
ger that immaturity, irresponsibil- 
ity and inadequate preparation 
will hasten marriages to their 
doom. Certain vices such as drink- 
ing and infidelity are viewed. with 
alarm. Conscious of the impor- 
tance of religious living to success, 
the family intensifies its religious 
life and practices. 


ty 


In order to restore itself to its 
full stature as indicated by the 
Divine Plan, the family tries to 
reactivate itself by every form of 
self-help. 
grace in’ increased amounts and 
changes its attitudes to more cor- 
rect ones; it also labors to change 
the external environment to a 
more Christian one. Church, 
school, state and all other agen- 
cies should be centered around 
the family. They should bring 


needed assistance without destroy- | 


It works to obtain. 
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‘ing the autonomy of the family.’ 

All these various forces and ré- 
lationships constitute a complex 
and intricate Design for success 
in marriage. These are truths and 
laws, unchanging and unchange- 
able, springing ultimately from 
the Eternal Law of God Himself. 
This is, in short, the whole scope 
and sublimity of the Divine Plan 
for marriage. 

“O the depth of the riches of 
ot wisdom and the knowledge of 
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“| could be popular too, if | carried a 
radio tuned to the world’s series!” 


The ability of a man to get enjoyment out of his work 
without a healthy, happy spouse to back him. up 


is slim, if not impossible - 


O. A. Battista, Sc.D 


How Your FAMILY 


CAN HELP You Ensoy Wonk 


Condensed from 
“How to Enjoy Work and Get More Fun Out of Life” 


HE PRESIDENT OF a large steel 

corporation confided to me 

once, “Work has always been 
challenging and enjoyable to me. 
I've — 14 to 16 hours a day at 
it as long as I can remember. But 
lately, it's been rough. My wife 
claims I’m wedded to my work 
instead of to her. She’s been in- 
sisting on a divorce, and the 
thought of breaking up our mar- 
riage has been sapping all the fun 
from my work.” 

Work is a wonder drug in its 
own right. You can derive so much 
satisfaction from it, however, that 
it will boomerang. This is espe- 
cially true if you have a wife and 
family. The divorce rate is highest 
among physicians, surgeons, and 
other professional self-employed 
popes who normally see very 
ittle of their wives and families. , 

The owner of a flourishing 


“How to Enjoy Work and Get 
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nursery wanted to retire. His busi- 
ness grossed $1,500 a day during 
the favorable months of the year. 
He asked his son-in-law, an en- 
gineer, to take over the nursery 
upon his retirement. 

ore Fun Out of Life,” 229 pp., 
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ested. The income the 
nursery was several times his in- 
come. But he turned the idea 
down because his wife told him: 
“Please let dad sell the business. 
All my life the only time I spent 
with him was for brief moments 
at lunch hours. He was a slave to 
the nursery. I don’t want our chil- 
dren to be robbed of your com- 
panionship, as I was of my fath- 
er’s, no matter how attractive the 
business is.” 

The man who is intensely in 
love with his wife and his job is 
the happiest. Brains, success, and 
money may provide you with the 
fuels of life, but having the kind 
of wife to provide you with the 
spark is all-essential. 

To keep the home fires burning, 
you must never say or act as 
though your work rated more at- 
tention than your wife and family 
and you must set up a routine re- 
garding your work hours. One 
hour devoted without inhibition 
to your wife and family each work 
day is a must. Any man -who is 
too busy to do this is inviting ten- 
sions that will put the skids under 
his work-enjoyment. 

The sooner a husband realizes 
that marriage problems below the 
check-writing level are as much 
his concern as his wife’s, the bet- 
ter he will be able to maintain his 
half of the cooperation needed to 
keep his wife happy. The ability of 
a man to get enjoyment out of his 


work without a healthy, happy 
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‘spouse to back him up ‘is slim, if 


not - impossible. A. husband who 
makes a special effort to share his 
wife’s most monotonous chores is 
buying with his time the best in- 
surance for many years of marital 
happiness. 

Understanding spells success. 
Family understanding of why dad 
must spend long hours away from 
them—in traveling or in his study 
—is behind almost every successful 
or business leader. 

amily misunderstanding of the 
need for sustained effort results in 
thwarting golden opportunities. 

Leslie C. was a young engineer 
assigned to working out the “bugs” 
in a new multimillion-dollar plant 
his company was building. He 
knew that, for.a year at least, his 
family would see much less of him 
than they were accustomed to. He 
would be away days and weeks at 
a time. When he was home, he 
would be back on the job im- 
mediately after dinner or tied up 
in his den trying to catch up on 
reports. 

He wouldn’t be able to take his 
wife, Helen, out to dinner or a 
dance nearly as often. She would 
be left to carry a heavy physical 
load too, because Les wouldn’t be 
“available” to help with the din- 
ner dishes and get the children o 
to bed. 

Les knew his wife had no con- 
cept of the responsibilities he was 

oing to ‘have to shoulder. He 
ew too that an outstanding per- 


formance on this job might well - 
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determine his future. So Les held 
a “pow-wow” with Helen before 
his assignment got far underway. 
He took her out to dinner where 
he could talk to her privately, 
seriously. He warned her in ad- 
vance that he had to talk to her 
about his work. 

' Les told his wife the facts: what 
his company expected and what 
he would have to do to measure 
up to the expectations. Then he 
explained that he knew he 
couldn't succeed without Helen’s 
wholehearted help. 

Helen, fortunately, did what all 
too few wives do nowadays — she 
tried to understand the vital im- 
perativeness of what Les was talk- 
ing about. She decided to coop- 
erate with Les rather than fight 
him. Here is what she did to make 
a difficult assignment a delightful 
challenge for her husband instead 
of a hectic mental nightmare: 

She cut down her TV time 50% 
right off and devoted this “extra” 
time to doing things to make life 
at home easier and more pleasant 
for Les. She spent more time 
planning and meals— 
meals she knew her husband espe- 
cially liked. She saw him off af- 
fectionately in the mornings, after 
serving him a good breakfast, and 
she welcomed him enthusiastically 
when he came home. When he 
was hard at work in his den, she 
would visit him for a few minutes, 
bring him a refreshing drink, or 
just put her arms around his 
shoulders or light up his pipe. 
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“It was a fast-moving 18 months 


‘—not a year as Les had h 


before the new plant got rolling. 
Helen joined Les on the opening 
day when the company president 
publicly complimented Les for his 
outstanding, cheerful performance 
and announced his promotion to 
assistant chief engineer of the 
plant. 

Yet this happy ending to a long, 
hard assignment would never have 
oceurred without the wholeheart- 
ed understanding and cooperation 
of Les’s wife. 

Wife’s work never done. 
When it comes to making a good 
husband, a woman’s work is never 
done. But the most successful wo- 
men in the world, and usually the 
most beloved, are those who can 
stand up beside a successful hus- 
band. Each time I have ever seen 
Mamie Eisenhower standing be- 
side her famous husband, the look 
in his eyes always seemed to say, 
“Mamie, I’m standing here taking 
the ovation, but I should be taking 
my hat off to you.” 

Some of the richest men lying 
in our cemeteries today, on the 
other hand, died prematurely be- 
cause their wives drove them to 
their graves. As long as their hus- 
bands lived, many of these women 
acted wholly indifferent to their 
work and worries: 

They refused to participate in 
or assist with their husbands’ 
money-making activities, and yet 
they insisted in driving their social 
standing ever higher. They ignor- 
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their money; all they 
looked for were totals that meant 
security for them. 
"They failed to see, because 
refused to face the inevitable, that 
their husbands were fighting their 
work instead of enjoying it be- 
cause they were being driven to 
reach beyond their work-capacity 
as well as their ability or training. 
When the inevitable happens to 


den: however, and their husbands 


suddenly die or become bed-rid- 
den, it’s remarkable how the hid- 
den capabilities of such women 
come out. The tragedy is that so 
many wives wait to be shocked in- 
to using their talents to make their 
husbands enjoy their work, live 
longer, and become even more 
successful. The saddest trend in 
the world today is the steep climb 
in the curve that shows the num- 
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pleas to understand taxes, the 
terms of wills, and how they were 
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ber of wealthy widows! . 

How wives can help.. It’s easy 
to spot women who don’t believe 
in failures—by their successful hus- 
bands. Such women, however, do 
not drive their husbands to give 
them more and more luxuries. 

But they do make life at home 
a lot of fun for their husbands, 
and make him the focal point of 
their lives. 

They do give their husbands .a 
feeling of importance around the 
home, for example, by praising 
them at least once a day, even 
when they don’t know why they 
should! They fuss over him—light 
up his pipe, settle him in a living- 
room chair, bring him his slippers, 
and reassure him that the growing _ 
bald spot makes no difference. 
They keep the children’s respect 
for their father at the highest pos- 
sible pitch by talking dad up to 
them when he isn't able to do 
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everything he might to fuss over 


them. and nourish their affection. 

They do relieve their husbands 
of as many physical chores as pos- 
sible—from writing checks to keep- 
ing. their shirts, ties, and _ tm 

ood supply. They suggest that he 
off fishing with his 

iends from time to time when he 
shows signs of wearing down. In 
other words, they sit in the back 
seat, without losing their grip on 
the steering wheel. 
- Rules for husbands. The smart 
husband not only realizes the im- 
— of keeping his family 

appy for their sakes, but also for 
his own sake. The man who ar- 
rives at work knowing that his 
wife and children at home are hap- 
py about him and life in general 
is certainly bound to do better 
work and get more pleasure from 
doing it. 

Logically enough, how content- 
ed a man’s family is while he is at 
work is frequently determined by 
what he does or says when he is 
at home. Here is a list of practical 
suggestions that could help to 
make your work consistently more 
par both on the job and 
while working in your basement 
shop or puttering around the yard: 

1. When you come home from 
work, fuss over your wife and the 
children right away. Let them 
know you're glad to see them, too. 
Notice a new dress, a new hairdo 
—even a new shade of lipstick 
your wife might be wearing. The 
tone of that first half-minute when 
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a working man enters the door 
after a day’s work can set the pace 
of family relations throughout the 
whole evening. 

2. Make it a practice to occup 
the children’s attention for 15 
utes or so before dinner. Your wife 
will be busy setting up the table 
and getting the dinner ready and 
this will get them out from under- 
foot. Besides, it will give you a 
few extra moments with the chil- 
dren that both they and you need 
badly. 

3. When you know your wife 
isn’t feeling up to her usual self, 
go out of your way to express spe- 
cial consideration for her: a gentle 
hug, a comment about the dessert, 
a promise to do something with 
her that she especially likes. 

4. Don’t get upset if the chil- 
dren seem to recognize your wife 
as having the “final” say at times, 
as far as they are concerned. They 
spend so much more time taking 
orders from her while you're at 
work, it’s only natural in their 
childhood years to turn to mother 
automatically for a decision even 
when pop, the head of the family, 


_is around. 


5. Offer to help with the dinner 
dishes even when you know you're 
dog-tired. If you’ve been keeping 
family relations on the happy 
plane they should be, your wife 


and children will hear nothing of 


it—and push you into the living 

room, hand you the evening paper, 

and light up your pipe. . 
6. Don't make too much of 
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money matters. Give your wife 
freedom in handling the family 
finances as long as she doesn't 
abuse the privilege to the extent of 
jeopardizing your solvency. A wife 
who doesn’t have to keep account- 
ing for how much she spends each 
day is bound to have a greater re- 
spect and affection for her hus- 
band. 

7. Ask your wife for jobs to do 
around the house that will show 
her you're interested in lightening 
the load of her work day—any bad 
screen doors, leaking faucets, 


“Wh, 


heavy trash to di of, and so 
forth, 

8. Above all, be pleasant with 
and to your wife and children. 
Hold back words that hurt, a tem- 
per that hurts even more. Treat 
your wife with the same tender- 
ness and kind devotion you gave 
her as your bride, as the new mo- 
ther of your children, as your one 
and only Dream Girl. You'll find 
that the attentions you give your 
wife are like a warm light that she 
will reflect back to you many times 


over. 


“Safari, my eye! My wife's 
been to town shopping!” 
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There’s always action and nearly always 
close scores even when the lowest team 
in the league is playing the best 


PRO FOOTBALL: 


A Great Show 


Ost ANY sports fan will tell 
you at the drop of an offi- 
cial’s red handkerchief that the 
best shows on television are those 
Sunday afternoon _ professional 
football games. 

The reasons are obvious to any- 
one who has seen the play-for-pay 
grid gladiators. There’s always 
action and nearly always close 


By Dave Warner 


scores even when the lowest team 
in the league is playing the best. 
Fumbles are usually few. Every 
player is a specialist at his posi- 
tion. The contact is rugged, and 
only the very best can remain in 
the league. Offensive play pat- 
terns are well planned, well exe- 
cuted. And because of the pro- 
fessional system of platooning, 
players always ap- 
pear in the game at 
their freshest peak. 
And now as the 
pros begin sinking 
their teeth into the 
red meat of another 
juicy National Foot- 
all League race, 
another tasty sea- 
son of  entertain- 
ment each Sunday 
from now until De- 
cember is assured. 
Few s today 
enjoy the exciting 
optimism which 
58 
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keynoies professional football. 

New, players. . . . overflow 
crowds,. . . hectic championship 
race. All these ingredients add 
to p ore eager expectancy 

But listen to Coach Jim Lee 
Howell of the defending cham- 
pion New York Giants: “If you 
think pro football is good now, 
just wait until 15 years in the fu- 
‘game b d 
The game is getting bigger an 
better all the tine,” the 
native of Lonoke, Ark. “Why, just 
the other day I was looking over 
some game films when I was a 
player, and I was shocked to see 
the difference. We looked flat- 
footed, compared. to the way play- 
ers move today... I'm sure I 
couldn’t have made any of the 
modern pro squads.” 

_ This from a man who once was 
good enough to be selected end 
on the All-Pro team. 

What are Howell's reasons why 
Ee football has become such a 
_big attraction? 

They are: 

1—Television, bringing the game 
to more people. 

2—Improved caliber of players 
coming into the league because of 
the improved coaching in high 
schools and colleges. 

. 3—The great balance of teams 
in the league. 

4—Contact nature of the sport. 

5—Specialist aspect of the game. 

‘Does Howell see any place 


where the game might be im- . 
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proved? 

“No, I like it fine just the way 
it is,” he says softly. “This is the 
best the gamé has been in my 21 
years as player and coach in the 
pros (all with the Giants). 

-“Some people say the game is 


‘full of dirty players. That’s not 


true at all. We've got only four 
or five players in the league who 
deliberately play dirty. We had 
the same number of dirty players 
in the game when I first broke in. 
But don’t forget that’s a pretty 
good record when you consider 
we've got about 400 players in 
our league.” 

Howell took a look back at 1956 
when his Giants won their first 
pro title in 18 years with a re- 
sounding 44-7 victory over the 
Chicago Bears on a frozen turf. 

The Giants’ skipper credited 


‘much of the success to good trad- 


ing luck, the chance to alternate 
two good quarterbacks, Charley 
Conerly and Don Heinrich, and a 
gifted halfback named Frank 
Gifford. 

“That Gifford just keeps getting 
better all the time” is the way 
Howell sums up the player re- 


garded by most observers as the 


t halfback in the pros today. 

At the conclusion of last season 
Gifford gave his coach, teammates 
and legion of followers some wor- 
ried moments by announcing he 
might chuck pro. football for a 
movie career. The only ones un- 
worried were his opponents. 

But all is right again, because 
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Gifford decided to combine pro 
football with a movie career. When 
the Giants began workouts this 
summer for their tussle with the 
College All-Stars, Gifford began 
drilling like a rookie trying to 
make the club. 
Howell is anything but the 
chew-’em-out kind of football 
coach. To watch him handling 
players, you'd think he was’ the 
headmaster at an exclusive prép 
school rather than the coach of 
the world’s championship ‘profes- 
sional football team. 
He has set up an operation 
which has resulted in’ remarkable 
rapport with © players.’ Hé lays 
down no rules, collects no fines. 
That’s all done by a ‘committee 
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of players, who’ set’ rules tougher 
even than Howell would make. 
Consequently, players can have . 
no “beef” with Howell when they 
break training. Howell’s’ stock an- 
swer to an errant athlete is; “Your 
own teammates find you guilty.” 
It’s not long before the accused 
athlete mends his ways. 

How does pro ‘football shape up 
for 1957 and the years beyond? 

Well, for 57 there doesn’t seem 
to be a weak team, physically or 
financially, in the league. The 
fact the once invincible Cleveland 
Browns have levelled off makes 
the league better-balanced. 

The Giants and Chicago Bears, 
winners of their respective Eastern 
and Western Divisions ‘last year, 
are tabbed repeaters. But Cleve- 
land and the Chicago Cards are 
rated strong threats to the Giants, 
and the Detroit Lions or San 
Francisco Forty-Niners could over- 
haul the Bears. 

This doesn’t mean, though, that 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Los Angeles and 
Green Bay won’t have plenty to 
say about who gets the title. 

As for the future, expansion, 
not franchise shifts, will: be the 
mode. Cities likely to be’ annex- 
ed to the league are Buffalo, 
Louisville, Miami, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Portland, St. Louis, 
Houston and Denver. Not all of 
them, only some and in that order. 
“Everybody, it’ seems, wants in» 
on the great show that is pro foot- 
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Sukuma marriage customs sound funny. But 
: are they really so different 


from ours? 


Five Cons for Your Daughter” 


By Bishop Edward McGurkin, M.M. 


HE WELL MANNERED boy in 
( the well regulated Sukuma 
family in Tanganyika, Af- 
rica, will not mention the matter 
of wedding bells until he gets a 
green light from his papa. After 
the boy has reached a certain age 
the father may decide that he 
would like to have some grand- 
children, and he will speak to him 
like this: “Son, you are now a 
grown man. It might be a good 
idea for you to hustle around and 
find yourself a wife.” Ordinarily 
the boy will already have some 
ideas on the matter and he is soon 
back with the glad tidings. 

The machinery is then set in 
motion. The daddy picks a go- 
between. The local expression for 
this match-maker is “mpondi w’ik- 
indo,” which means literally the 
fellow that throws a lump of earth 
into a bush to bring out any beast 
that may be lurking therein. His 
job ‘is to find: out if the little girl 
is willing to walk up to the altar 
with: this little boy. If she says 
yes, then her daddy and a group of 


selected old pals go to see the 
boy’s father and they settle down 
to talk bride price. 

This is a real business affair, 
and both sides deploy. all their re- 
serves in the art of bargaining and 
horse-trading. And it may take a 
long long time and many hours of 
discursive oratory, but who's in a 
hurry? 

For example, they may start like 
this. The gals father will. say 
what a wonderful daughter she is, 
so strong, so sweet and docile, al- 
ways on time with the jugs of 
water from the river, always so 
quick and clever at hulling the 
grain, and can she cook! Brother! 
Can she cook! He wouldn’t think 
of accepting less than 25 cows for 
her. “I'll give you five,” says the 
boy’s father, unimpressed by the 
other’s sales talk. 

They spar around for a while, 
maybe for hours. Meanwhile 
Susie’s father is lopping off a cow 
and gradually dropping the price, 
and Peter’s daddy is gently upping 
his bid. Finally, they meet at 
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about cows and) there they 
stop. They knew pretty well be- 
forehand that 17 would be the 
figure, but why spoil all the fun 
of thrashing it out? 

If they are pagans, then possibly 
not all the cows will be handed 
over at once; a certain number 
will be given as down payment 
and the rest will be paid in dribs 
and drabs during the ensuing 
years. So the discussions start all 
over again on how many cows in 
the down payment. Like every- 
thing else in this world this bar- 

aining also comes to an end. 

They probably agree to pay 10 
cows and another seven in the 
indefinite future. Listening to the 
gentle chit-chat of old women in 
a huddle you will hear: “And how 
many cows is Old Man So-and- 
So’s son paying for his bride? How 
many is he giving now?” 

But it is not all over yet. They 
set upon a day for the formal pay- 
ment of the cows. The boy has 
to put on a feast and he kills a 
cow if he can afford it; if not the 
guests will have to be satisfied 
with a sheep or a goat. After they 
have finished eating, the bride-to- 
be’s brother together with the fu- 
ture bridegroom go to the boy’s 
cow kraal and they pick out the 
dowry. Obviously the  bride’s 
family can be rather fussy on this 
point; they don’t want any mangy 
and emaciated, flea-bitten old bags 
of bones unloaded on them if they 
can help it. In. time they reach 
an agreement, the cows 


brought out, and this is the signal 
for the old women to start their 
shrill shrieking which by common 
consent and age-long tradition is 
understood to signify joy. 

But don’t think that the shout- 
ing is all over. No sirl The 
has to hunt up some of his friends, 
to be known as “Comrades of the 
Bridegroom,” and they all go to 
the home of the girl’s father and 
spend a week working for the old 
man. They are expected to do 
any jobs he gives them. There is 
a little custom connected with 
this. A house, or hut, is prepared 
for these guests. They must. steal 
into the house very quietly unbe- 
knownst to the girl friends of the 
bride and without getting tagged 
by any of these bridesmaids. If 
they are tagged by the girls they 
must forfeit a few shillings. - If, 
on the contrary, they elude the 
gals, then these latter must wait 
on them and cook for them dur- 
ing their sojourn at the old man’s 
house. 

The wedding day comes and 
goes, and then it comes time for 
the girl to visit her new father-in- 
law. She has to bring him a pres- 
ent, usually a dish of flour, full 
and overflowing and patted solid 
like a volcano rising out of a basin. 
This ceremony gives her another 
chance to shake a.few shillings out 
of the boy. For instance, accord- 
ing to custom she does not have 
to.sit down in the house until her 
husband hands over some. cash. 
Then she may decide . that she 
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won't eat until he hands over a 
few more shillin 
she won't wash face until she 
gets another tip, and then she 
won't cook until she gets still an- 
other. You may wonder why he 
doesn’t. pick her up and 
her out the window, but he knew 
all about this beforehand. It is 
simply a small racket sanctified 
and legalized by immemorial cus- 
tom. 
Their behavior for the next few 
weeks is car ordered by a 
rather. strict local Emily Post. For 
example, the boy may not look at 
his mother-in-law, straight in the 
eye that is. The girl likewise is 
not permitted to look at the old 
man and when she is bringing him 
his mush she must keep her head 
bowed and eyes down. When 
the boy says good morning to his 
mother-in-law he must look the 
other way, which he is probably 
glad enough to do. He is strictly 
forbidden to be sarcastic with her, 
or else be penalized with a fine. 
The girl also must not make any 
catty remarks about the boy's 
folks, or else. In brief, the two 
youngsters must bow and scrape 
whenever the old folks are around. 
But, as in so many well regulated 
families, sooner or later there 
comes a day—yes sir, there comes 
a day, and then . . . Bang] 
. It all sounds so different, but 
after all, is it so much different 
from our own customs? As our 
Dublin friend, John Sheridan, 
points out, some of our own wed- 


Then maybe. 


October 
ding traditions are a bit on the 
— side. The Basukuma folk 
might find them side-splitting. 

Weddings at 
or Europe affect not only the two 
princi and their families, 
friends and relatives and neigh- 
bors: the whole country gets into 
it, or at least the whole town. 
When newspapers publish pictures 
of two newly wedded youngsters, 
they realize that no one can look 
at these photos. without taking 
sides. Such remarks! Everyone is 
partisan, and nobody is neutral. 
The girls wonder what he saw in 
her, and the men wonder how she 
ever fell for him. 

But before the big day gets near 
at all there is so much planning 
and scheming. They have to draw 
up a list of guests big enough to 
minimize the risk of offending any 
friends of the family on either 
side, or rather both sides, and yet 
small enough that all may fit into 
the dining room of Ye Olde Shady 
Acres Inn. They will include peo- 
ple who have to be asked and 
who will be insulted and freeze 
them forever if not asked, but 
who, when asked, will immediate- 
ly find a half dozen excuses for 
not accepting. Meanwhile, some 
cousins and in-laws on both sides 
carry on like Arab sheep traders, 
one clan suspicious of what the 
other is trying to unload. 

And it wouldn't be if 
the bridegroom co get 
Deseskelis da his old clothes, with 
only a few people to watch him, 
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but instead he must get married in 
his best clothes with everyone 
looking on. -And even: his best 
clothes are not good enough. Bul- 
lied into submission by the girl 
who wants it to be real formal, he 
has to dress up like an undertaker 
or floor-walker and feel like either 
or both. So far, not so bad; but 
the worst is yet to come; our civi- 
lization is not finished with them 
yet: they still have to go through 
the wedding breakfast. 

By this time the two youngsters 
feel like a good cup of tea and an 
aspirin in a quiet corner at 
Schrafts. Instead, they must pre- 
side at a wearying tradition in 
which they won’t get much to eat 
but must smile and try to look 
happy while they drink gallons of 
water and coffee without know- 
ing what they are doing, picking 
at driblets and snippets and won- 
dering what the waiter is spilling 
down. their backs now. 

The only real consolation the 
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might get;'as dur Dublin friend 
points out, though they aie not 
sufficiently ‘conscious to derive full- 
benefit from it, is that the’ staring: 
buzzards about them get ‘so little 
to eat and’ get it so seldom that 
they become ‘hungrier and hun-’ 
grier as the breakfast ‘goes on, ‘and 
end up by beirig ravenous. 
Moreover, it is surely ironic 
that on this one occasion when a 
fellow can speak without much 
danger of interruption by his wife 
he should, when asked‘ to speak, 
be incapable of saying anything 
and have nothing at all to say. He 
says: “I, that is we, I mean both 
of us, my wife and I, are very 
happy and glad to see you all here. 
Speaking on my own behalf, or 
rather on both of our behalves, 
our better halves, I can say that 
she, I, we are glad to have you 
with us here and are both very 
happy. ‘ 
o said the Sukuma marriage’ 
customs are funny? 


| 
The Birth of Delinquency 


WHEN WE FIND a pattern of chronic disobedience, of constant 
disrespect for the authority of the parents, so that every wish of 
the parents is either ignored, compromised with, or bitterly com- 
plained against, we have the makings of a serious problem. Parents — 
who overlook such an unhappy situation, by giving in consistently 
to the child are guilty of a grave fault. If this attitude is tolerated 
and allowed to mature there is every reason to believe that when 

such a child becomes an adult the seeds of contempt of authority — 
sown in childhood will ripen in contempt for the authority of 
God and the State. — Rev. John F. Lynch, The London Tablet — 


Do Catholics Really 


Respect Large Families? 


“Respect for Large Families” was the title of a letter to the 
editor of Our Sunday Visitor written by a “Family of 10, all normal” 
who said that as their family grew they received more and more re- 
buffs from fellow Catholics because of the size of the family until 
they are now pulling into a shell. The letter brought many other 
letters from large families, excerpts from some of which were print- 
ed in Our Sunday Visitor. Because these letters are on an important 
subject, we here present a selection of them. 


WOULD LIKE to add my 
| comments to those of the 
mother who wrote about 
sing her friends because of the 
increased number of children. 

Some may accuse her of being 
over-sensitive, as some of us are 
at times, I suppose, but if that is 
true we mothers of large families 
have received a big push in that 
direction from relatives, friends, 
and neighbors. It would take up 
too much space to mention all the 
slights, criticism and unkind re- 
marks we've received as a result 
of having a large family, but I 
would like to give a few reasons 
why I think people feel as they 
do toward us. 

First of all, we're “different,” 
and you just can’t be in the swim 
of things if you're set apart from 
the rest of the crowd. 

Another thing that causes 


people (especially Catholics) to 
make a special effort to find some- 
thing to be critical of is a guilty 
conscience. They have one or two 
children because in these days of 
high costs, etc., they just can’t af- 
ford more — why they'd starve 
and go naked if they did! There- 
fore, it is a source of great irrita- 
tion to them to see how well the 
larger families manage. 

And, of course, there is that at- 
titude on the part of a few that 
it’s “disgusting” or something to 
have so many little ones close to- 
gether. They don’t really have a 
reason for feeling this way except 
perhaps for the fact that we're 
different. 

In the case of our family, al- 
though we feel a need for that 
friendly atmosphere of other days 
at times and miss those little get- 
togethers with former friends, we 
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do find compensation in other 
ways. We do more things as a 
family group. About once a month 
we have dinner “out” and go win- 
dow shopping afterwards. We find 
a family pool to go swimming in, 
so that even baby gets to splash 
a bit. 

Also, we do find a great deal 
of consolation in the remarks and 
attitudes of older people whom 
we meet on some of our outings. 
Invariably, they say if they could 
start life over they would have a 
larger family, no matter what sac- 
rifices or heartaches it entailed. 
One old lady even starting arguing 
with her husband after they had 
observed us for awhile at the swim- 
ming pool. She said loudly, “I 
wanted more children, but no, 
you said we couldn't § afford 
them!” — Mrs. J. C. Freese 


Panny or 10, you don’t have 
anything to crawl in a shell over. 
If I were in your shoes I would 
feel like a millionaire. You are so 
lucky to have 10 normal children 
and also to be able to support 
them. I would think it was the 
nicest thing if I could have chil- 
dren anytime. I sure wouldn't 
worry about what people think 
because you are doing God’s will 
and that is all that counts. 

I am from a family of 10 chil- 
dren, five of whom are deaf and 
dumb. I imagine people talked 
about my mother and dad when 
they kept having deaf children, 
but they just accepted them as 


God sent them. 

I would be proud to have your 
family as my next door neighbors. 
— Dorothy Hodgin 


As THE PARENTS of 10 children 
the oldest of whom is only 11 (no, 
there are no twins) we are most 
acutely aware of the _ situation 
described by “Family of 10.” Our 
experience has been identical! 

We have found our associates 
roughly divided into three groups: 
1) those who snicker — and there- 
by do nothing but reveal their 
own obscene tendencies; 2) those 
who are resentful — and thereby 
demonstrate to what extent they 
nourish their ill-concealed envy; 
and 3) those who pretend to feel 
admiration — but whose insincer- 
ity is pitifully obvious. These last 
are purely incredulous; they just 
can’t believe that something isn’t 
wrong somewhere. In order to dis- 
cover just what it is, they are 
painfully curious about all of the 
details of your life. 

Treat these “friends” of whom 
you write with a tactfulness born 
of true compassion. After all, 
their ignorance excuses them. 
They haven’t yet been blessed 
with the realization that marriage 
is a sacrament, a vocation, a way 
of life that Divine Providence is 
but waiting to help us sanctify. — 
Name Withheld 


z WOULD LOVE to take the hand 
of this lady with the large family, 
but I wouldn't dare I am so- 


q 
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far below her. She has the peace 
of mind with a grand family from 
the goodness of God, but I just 
have half the family she has, and 
through my own fault. Now I am 
over the child-bearing years, and 
by doing such a detestable thing 
I have no peace of mind which 
is terrible to have to suffer. 

Large families are the finest 
blessing and the parents will have 
youth for many years. Most of all, 
it is God’s will. This family of 10, 
please pray for the writer. I wish 
I had such a family. — Conscience 
Sick 
Iw nepty To the letter on “Re- 
spect for Large Families,” I would 
like to answer the lady this way: 

If you have a large family and 
the parishioners draw a line 
around you, so what? They are 
not going to be your passport to 
heaven, but the children certainly 
will. Don’t depend on them (the 
people) for your happiness. 

My mother had 11 children and 
we had one picnic day every 
year. The thrill of getting ready 
and seeing mama board the street 
car (no car for us) with baskets of 
food and children will long be 
remembered. We didn’t care what 
the neighbors thought. On Sun- 
days we went to a near-by park 
for a walk or visited our friends. 
During the week, we studied and 
practiced our music. We had an 
orchestra right in our own family. 
Mom played the harmonica, or- 
gan and piano and my brothers 


the drums and other instruments.’ 
We would open the windows and: 
let the music’ pour: out for: the 
good ‘of our neighbors. 

‘I myself have 10 children and 
my husband died and left me with 
them to raise. The very fact that 
I never remarried and‘ raised them 
myself with the help of my oldest 
must have been plenty of food for 


_ the gossipers. Now I have my 


happiness in seeing them get mar- 
ried, have children and nice homes 
and we are always visiting one 
another. Who cares about the 
neighbors or the parishioners. Not 
us for sure. — Name Withheld 


H ene 1s my answer to “Family 
of 10, all normal.” 

I think you are going around 
with a chip on your shoulder. You 
seem to. have a guilt complex 
about your large (?) family. My 
advice is stop worrying about the 
size. After all, God sent those 
little souls down in your keeping. 
And He (not a few members of 
your parish) will decide if you're 
worthy. 

Be proud of your family and 
its number. When people raise 
their eyebrows at our number, I 
just tell them, “Our babies are all 
love babies. We have them be- 
cause we want them and we're 
praying for more!” That’s the truth 
and it sure punctures their “you 
poor soul” attitude. 

I proclaim to anyone” who'll 
listen that we're shooting for a 
dozen. You see, we only have 10. 
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Oh yes, plus a baby boy and twin 
girls in. heaven. We started our 
family back in 1934. I got a lot 
of raised eyebrows when I had my 
third, but (and we just moved to 
a new parish a few months ago) 
now when someone asks, “How 
many do you have?” I answer, 


“Only 10.” And they all seem to 
think it wonderful! 

Our baby is a year and a half 
old. And we are worrying that we 
won't get another little one. So 
say a little prayer for us that God 
will send us a few more babies. — 
Kathleen R. Deal 


_ JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
3 by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Tact is the ability to make guests want to go home the same 


time that you wish they would. 


A father begins to worry about his daughters in earnest when 
. she gets dimples in her cheeks and dents in his fenders. 


* 


The safest time to lay a finger on a bad child is before he 
_ acquires a permanent. set of teeth. 


A happily married man is one who never remembers his 
wedding anniversary and never gets into trouble because he 


doesn’t. 
* 


The best device for keeping a small boy out of the water is a 


bathtub. 


Finding a young lady today who is good at sewing is like look- 


ing for a needle in a haystack. 


* 


It is easy for a man to discover what is on a woman’s mind— 


all he has to do is sit down. 
* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


ST. THOMAS MORE OF 
LONDON, Elizabeth M. Ince, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
N.Y. $1.95. 

Thomas More was primarily a 
family man. In his early life he 
had thought seriously of religious 
life but had renounced his aspira- 
tions in favor of the married state 
to which he believed himself call- 
ed. The author concentrates on 
showing Thomas More as a loving 
father and a devoted husband, 
thus humanizing a saint destined 
to become a martyr. In other ways, 


. too, he is revealed as a very nor- 


mal human being: his sense of 
humor, devotion to his King, in- 
terest in his work, pleasure in his 
family life. When More choses 
martyrdom rather than infidelity 
to God, the reader has been pre- 
pared for his choice. Yet his heart 
aches for the brave father and 
husband who leaves all he holds 
dear behind him as, sweeping his 
beard aside, he lays his head on 
the executioner’s block and dies— 
loyal to God and to England. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS 
SEARCH FOR FAITH, Milton 


Lomask, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc. 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

To produce a life of St. Augus- 
tine suitable for teen-agers was 
the challenge accepted by this 
author. Despite the difficulties in- 
volved, the resulting biography is 
a triumph for Mr. Lomask. 

Augustine is portrayed as a 
selfish, impetuous, violent, head- 
strong boy, youth and man. His 
brilliance is indicated along with 
his unwavering search for an ex- 
planation of the problem of evil. 
Monica’s patience, prayers and 
spiritual beauty provide the back- 
ground against which her son 
wastes his life, talents and abili- 
ties. Augustine falls in love with 
a freed slave girl who is also a 
catechumen, and their common- 
law marriage is delicately portray- 


The triumph of grace in Augus- 
tine when he finally discovers the 
answer to the problem of evil is 
told with feeling. As the book 
ends, Augustine is as vigorously 
pursuing the God of the Christians 
as formerly he had served the 
Prince of Darkness in the Mani- 


chean philosophy. 
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of the NOVEMBER issue 


The November issue of The Family Digest will be packed 
full of interesting, instructive and entertaining articles. 
“No Payment Down,” by Anne Tansey, for example, shows 
how the dangers of installment buying can be moral and 
spiritual as well as economic, Using examples throughout, 
she reveals some of the pitfalls that are so common when 
people overdo installment buying. 


Talk about turning a misfortune into good! John Pat- 
rick Gillese is one of the best writers of our day. He has 
written and published more than 4,000 individual pieces 
of writing, a few in the highest-paying magazines in the 
world, a great ma in magazines with more than a mil- 
lion circulation. Yet it all started “When Father Lost His Glass- 
es.” Mr. Gillese tells about it in the November issue. 


There are also a couple “How To” articles comes up: 
“How to Carve a Turkey” and “How to Say ‘No’ to Children.” 
The former is a timely and futile course of instruction you should 
read before you switch to pork chops. Then, after you’ve read 
it, switch. e latter is meant especially for parents who live 
in the author’s neighborhood and who go around saying “Oh, all 
right, go ahead” to their children at the very same time he is 
saying “No” to his in answer to the same request. As you can 
see, you might not learn a great deal from these two articles, 
but you’ll get plenty of chuckles. 


Not long - a poll on religion published in a magazine for 
women reported 83% of the Catholic women interviewed said 
they believed that mature, intelligent people of basically dif- 
ferent religious backgrounds could have a happy, married life. 
In “Don’t Mention God” in our next issue, a man who is the pro- 
duct of an “almost perfect” mixed marriage recalls his boyhood 
to show how difficult it is for the children of a mixed marriage. 
Although his father did his best to help the author to grow up 
as a good Catholic, the father could not teach the boy something 
he did not believe in himself. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Our Sunday Visitor Book Department Offers 


FINE FAMILY READING 
AT 4 PRICE 


The booklets listed below, if purchased individually, would cost $2.00. 
However, we must reduce our inventory ... 


You will receive for only $1.00: 


This is an exceptional value as these books will make pleasant, in- 
formative reading for many members of your family. They have been 
selected because they discuss different aspects of family life. Each 
of the authors is well qualified which assures you of both an inter- 
esting and accurate discussion of each subject. 


you will receive for only $1.00 


“The Woman” by Most Reverend Fulton Sheen (retail price 30c) 

“Some Problems of Youth” Rev. J. E. Schieder (retail price 20c) 

“You and Your Family” Rev. Hugh Calkins (retail price 20c) 

“Woman in the Home” Rev. H. Calkins (retail price 20c) 

“The School, Your Child’s Other Home” Rev. Francis Shea (retail price 20c) 
“Mission of Youth” Rev. George Johnson (retail price 20c) 

“Your Wedding Ring” Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler (retail price 20c) 

“The Catholic Church and Youth” Rev. J. F. O’Hara (retail price 20c) 

“The Child, Citizen of Two Worlds” Rev. A. M. Reckinger (retail price 30c) 


Take Advantage of this money-saving offer TODAY. 


Yes! Send me the selection of booklets listed above. 
My remittance of $1.00 is enclosed. 


Name 


Please return this coupon with your remittance to: 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. 
Book Department Huntington, Indiana 
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